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“ Education is the one living fountain 
which must water every part of the so- 
celal garden.”—-EDW. EVERETT. 


(NEW YORK,) 


“Man cannot propose a higher object 
for his study than Education and all 
that pertains vo Education.”—PLATO. 
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PERSONS & PLACES. 920 PP., $3.50. ) 
COMMON THINGS, 690 PP., $3.00. 


{ HENRY EOLT & CO., 
t PUBLIE H “8, 
New York. 
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History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 





CoNnsPEctus OF THE History OF 
AND 


Political Parties **2 Federal Government. 


An Invaluable Work for Teachers and the School-Room. 
THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


Oritics award ithe highest praise. 4 mudtum ém parvo for the General Reader, for 
Pupils studying History, for Teachers, Professional Men, dc. 
THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


In Book form, with colored Meps and Diagrams, $5.00. Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 
In Map form, size Sx4teet, $3.00. Sent by express. Remittances should be made by money -order, drait, or 
registered letter. 


Agents Bdicd address wanted in all parts of the United States. 
GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 5 DEY STREET, N. Y. 





Two Speci Boons for Teicuens, 


JOHN H. RAYMOND);; His Life and Letters. 


EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 


These memoirs give @ most interesting account of the life and labors of the late President of Vassar College 
oth in that institution, which he organized, in others wherein he had been previously engaged, and ta ti the cnase 
of Education generally. Many private letiers, concerning personal matters, (travel, art, lit 





Appletons’ First Reader. 
pages. 
- | Appletons’ Second Reader. 


D. APPLETON & C.0S 


EDUCATIONAL 


PU BLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Censisting of Five Boeks. 
3) on 
WM. 7. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instractioa, Cleveland, 0. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M,, 
Instractor of Elocation, Yale College. 


Child's 4to, 90 


12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 
a ae te and ae povalan 
the appearance books, confident 
geal gee marked improvements 
which w render them superior to all 
other books of the kind. The result has 


been what was Within three 
months after their cation, they were 
ad by two and over four hun- 
d cities and towns. During the year 


1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 





the origin and growth of Vassar College (the first considerable experiment in higher education tor women. anc 
other subjects, add a special charm and interest. Contributed papers from various distinguished protesstona: 
men throw light upon the causes of his success, and the hig esteem in whieh his rare character aud marked ability 
were held. 8vo,, 744 pp. With Steel Portrait, $259. Gf Apecial Rates to Teachers. 


—_o-—_——. 


[HE Famiey.[1BRARY OF PoETRY AND Sone. 


Epirep sy WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Memortat Eprrion. 


Being over 2,900 Selections from more than 600 of the best Poets, English, Scottish, Irish and Amertcan, in 
cinding Translations from Ancient and Modera Languages. Carefully Revised, and handsomely printed from 
ENTIRELY NEW PLATES. With an Introductory Treatise by Mr. Bryant on the “ Poets and Poetry ot the English 
Languace.” Including James Geant WiLson's New Biography of Bryant. 108 pp.,@vo. With ull Indexes ot 
the Poems, by Authors and by First Lines, and an elaborate Index of Quotations by which any poeticni quota- 
tion (of wLich the volume contains all that are recognized as famous) can be readily found. Jiuuraed with » 
New Steel Portrait of Mr. Bryant, many Autographic Fac-Similes of Celebrated Poeta, and Sixicen Full-page 
Wood Engravings, including a series of Views of Homes ot American Poets, Cloth, Gilt, $5; Library Lcather, 9 
Hali-Morocco Gilt, $7.50; Turkey Morocco, $10. (Subscriphon.— Agents Wanted.) 

“We know of no similar collection in the Raglish language which, in coplousness and felicity ot selection 
and arrangement, can at all compare with it.”—W. Y. Times, 


Send ter Descriptive Circulars te 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, a PARK PLACE. N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Universily Publishing Company, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 


NEWEST. | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. | Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 
BRIGHTEST. Maury’s Revised Manual, spa een oe Wall Maps. 
BEST. | Venable’s Easy Algebra. Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 
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Standard Works of Permanent Value. | sreax 
pote AND eeey 





Stier's Werds of the Lord Jesus. 3 vol. $13.00 
Fairburn’s Typology et Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 
oe Kuapp’s Christian Thédlegy. * vo ........ 3.00 
1000 Mistakes Corrected. 12 mo.......... 1.00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
he Booksellers and 


By mail. 37 Park Rew, N. Y. City. | 


eee 








APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal 


make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practicall and distinctively su 
jes frm of modern experiences 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
cators of the day. 

We now pS. series of 


text-books hitherto published 
as our Readers are in advance of the oki 
text-books in Readers. 

THE SERIES. 


Pret di 18 rome eee 


Ageless ae: Seeagny- Large 


They insure improvement at every 
—_— of the pupi S penbtice. 
ey make instruction in the subject of 


pampesle easy, practical, and invariably 
cessful . 


The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman's Detachable Sliding 
Copies, Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a 

copy is entirely no 
series of Copy-Books will be le 
hereafter without this provision. y ake- 
man’s Patent Sliding Copies provide this 
important requisite L, a simple and con- 
venient method of applying | adjustable 
copies to each page of the boo! 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 
Rety Drawing igsgoes, ‘a Kindergarten 


’ ree 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 
Analytic Series. 


Six Books and Manual. 
chy Series. 





Four Books and 


Advanced Perspective and 


Series. Four Books and Manual. 
Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 


It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the ey ey? classes to 
the higher departments of the high school, 
Industrial Courses In 
Textile Desigus, 
Outline and Relief Design 

Mechanical Drawing and 

Architectural Drawing. 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 





Child’s apey of tenets A Graded 
Series of Lessons and ks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures: II. 
Studies in Animals; III, Studies in 


Plants ; IV. Studies of Words, Teach- 

ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. 
sequel to ‘‘ The Child’s Book of BS 
guage. 

Miss 

open a 

both teac 


omnes I 8 charming little books 

ew field of study, delightful to 

hers a ane pils. They are de- 

An of 

in beet tnt in literate 2, An interest 





THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Six Numbers. With 
COODMAN'S PATENT. 
. a have Movable 


superior 


the eiudy of pede: os perteian Tae 


ri 3. choice vocabu- 
Readiness, correctness, and beauty 
in expression ; 


5. A more elevated and re~- 
fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful, 
happy 4 development of natural gifts, For 





eyes ee Sate ae eampectcs 


description see ‘‘ Educational Notes,” 
No, 2. 





CORNELL’s GEOGRAPHIES ; APPLETONS 
GRAMMARS, AND RHETORIC; BALLARD’s 
; PRIMers or oF ScIENCE, Histor 

pon lh, Morse’s ZooLtocy ; LeCo 


HaDLEY’s 

cessful text-books of the day. 
Our list embraces standard 

the Kindergarten to the University. 


the most fa 


Address, 


terms made for first 








catalogue sent free. BS | Sins See, Sones 


Pasa | NOMS 


WE PUSLISN «axLSO; 


ics ; 


. ARITHMETI U ACKENBOS'S HISTORIES, 
Worps, Worp- 


RITER, AND PIECES TO 


¥ AND LITERATURE; YOUMANS’S BOTANIES AND 
NTE'S 


GroLocy; Harxness’s Latin SERIEs ; 


ETC,, ETC., ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


standard works representing every department of study from 
lists, and ‘‘ Educational Notes” sent free un application, and 
introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, OR SAN FRANCISCO. 





PT neta Ate 2 Rie ee 
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PUBLISHERS, 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. — 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 

BROWN’S FIRST LINES 

OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
BROWN'S INSTITUTES 

OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Used in the Bést Schools. 
generally admitted, ti FR oy 
or 4 posh Grommer that bave COME 1N COMPETI- 

M, they have steady VANCED 


HOR Pobiic. Pai OR. repi wrrang 
accuracy of definition, sameness of Mitustration, an 











prehensi veness of pian. the tand UN, ALLE. 
are probably YORE EX TENS. pd BED through- 
out the United. States than AW works on 


om ect. 

a Regular Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the City o1 New York. held November 5th, 1879, Brown's 
Series of Engl rammars were adopted as text- 
books to be in the Citv Bchools. 

Ata Special Meeting of the Board of Education of the 
or of Brooklyn. he! June 15th, 1880, Brown's Series 

= lish Grammars were adopted as text-books to be 

n the City Schools tor a term of five years from 


Sey Ist, 1880. 
De La SaLuz InetiT 
a” Sec 


ond St., Yew York. 
MESSRS. WM. WOOD & C 
GEnTLemEeNn— We consider row’ s Series of Gram- 
mars excellent [ext-Books. In simplicity and meth- 
odical serecqunent ot meaner in clearness ana brevity 
of definition and rules, in idiomutic and other difficult 
constructions, and in the bo ae Ig character of the 
general plan, they are superior to any other English 
Grammars before the public that have come under our 
ngs see. 
hey are used in all our schools throughout the 
Unite States. Yours traly, 
hay Be PAULAIN, 


wigs er . Chr. Schools. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 


The “ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" is 
an ituvaluable book of reference, and eyery scholar 
should have a copy, = his library. No teacher can 
affurd to be withou: it. 


GANOT’S PH PHYSICS, 
Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Illustrated by 
Colored Plates and 844 Wood Cuts. 


The best elementary treatise on physics. \ exppetaes ental 
and applied, that has appeared in the English language. 
It 18 So written that any one possessing a knowledge ot 
clomeninr2 mathematica wili be able to read it with 
ease. It is profusely and elegantly illustrated, partic- 
ularly on x" ose nart« Pertaining to modern instruments 
ol research. The most atiracti\e feature of the ik, 
which throws itself into the discussion of every subject, 
is the fact that it is written up to the conge and it will 
furnish many teachers and students with “ tresh f 
whee hey could not otherwise obtain without great 
exp 

sed as the Text-Book wn the principal Colleges in the 


Very Jasorabie terms for introduction. Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York, 


EB, CLAXTON & CO.,. 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOK»? CLASSICS. 

COPPER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WHITE'S ASTRONOMY. 
ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ROTH’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 
DIEHI/S CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’s ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, 
CROOK’S & SHEM'SNEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

HAYW’s EVERY-DAY REASONING. 

For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 


Temperance Lesson Book. 


By B. W. RicnHarpson, A. M., M. D., LL.D, F.R.8. 


The Nationa) Temperance Pociety pabliss te the Blow: 
ing Scientatic Book on Alconol fo Shoal i It 
contains @ series of short lessons ov alcohol tse he ac- 
tion on the y, accompanied with suitable questions, 
designed for pubite and private schools and ps in 
xia sige ve Sern reeatved es 
e 

great fuvor. r. "Richardson ‘te wel ars 








author of the Cantor Lectures “On Stcohor™ “4 tnd i is 
one of the ablest physicians in the world. It has been 
adomted by the New York City Board of Education, and 

er Boards throughout the ntry. Price 50 cts. 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent. 
88 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Ereeetixe Gramma 

memes . School Hist. ‘of the ws s 
idpath’s pundennte Hist. of the U. 8. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements o 








Smith's Practical Re Reader, 
First Lessons in ilolegy. 
_ avanar. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, — 


“ANIMAL \L CLASSIFICATION. 


nicer tptenatgeasteaeion 8 Ngtere 
elpt er to syste ze 
History $ Pp ce ort, arranged in blank. 


book tor lectus j brie. een 
a ark, N. J. 
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SIME BEACON LIGHT! 





THE, SCHOOL eg 








COMPLETE SERIES @P THE 


_WOnCESTEN' DICTIONARIES. 


pono AD MARY, Protusely [ilustrated, Li- 
Me and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
IONARY,. Ilnstrated. Crown 8vo. 


t N by DICTIONARY. IMustrated. 12mo. 
Le TARY) DICTIONARY. Ilustrated. 

i2mo. Half ro 
PRIMARY DICTION Y. Illustrated. i6mo. Halt 


roan. cents 
ro ete Foun, dexible, Illustrated. %mo. Fah. © 
cts.: roan, bie, & cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edg 

Many spec ids to a. ocabule — toa very 
fall pronsuneing ) dedping Wor. 
cester’: the opinion of our m educa. 
tore the most complete, aa well rl tit far the cheapes! 

rT language. 


Dictionaries ot on 
Publishers 
“ B. LIPFINCOTS Ti M Metketan.” Philadelphia. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 





The true Light, we pees ev every man that cometh 
eo Ww 


The Beacon Reh is an unusually attractive and 

beautital SunDay ScHOOL Sone Book, by J. H. Ten- 

ney and Rev. E. A. Hoffman, who have had a very 
uccessful experience as song writers and composers. 

Their book is the best one ever made. Tue Bracon 

Lieut has many noble hymns, and the swe-test of melo- 

dies. Specimen copies mailed for 30 cents; Liberal 
eduction for quantities. 





t Choirs and Societies will do well to end. 


the 
ither a Sacred Cantuta, as Buck's 
bes my 2 8 sple — \ 


($1) or 
cts.), or oot'’s alwa opular 
4 or tassicai Don i unio ($1.50.) 


The Emerson Method for Reed Organ. ok 


is am the very best. and has a 
oad tien of on of insienmontel and vous! music. oes 


Any book mailed, post free, tor retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 


EASTER SABBATH 
MUSIC SCHOOLS 


“Easter Annual.” 


The success of our Christmas Sele«tions has created a 
demand for simtiar annuals be mn 
cuneate. The five peaytifel 
best = tune , and are of the 
my ay both as to words and music. Price, § 
cts.; 83 per 100 copies. 


‘Service of Soug with Connected Readings.” 


approgmia: ropriate navel and eloquent Easter service tor 
oo58 es and Sun day-schools, consistin “4 of the stories 
ot the conversion 48 Those hymn writers who related 
their rience in 7. A delightful eerie | me 
new introductory matier, and new music. 6 § ote. 
each, by mail; 40 cts. per doz., or $3 per ioo, y ex- 
press. er ‘particulars on application. 
ee 


THE NOW FAMOUS. 


“UNDER THE PALMS.” 


BY BUTTERWORTH AND ROOT, 


It is a beautiful and powerful novelty in the service!ot 
74 song. Can jearned in a few rehearsals, og 








an be given with or without floral. or other ts. 

The songe in “U Palms” are suitable all 

pe yeot aes. ce, cts. each, by mail; 3a 
y 


Pe pee me ree 3. 
ready early in 


Heart, and Voice * 
John Church & Co., 
No Ste vere” CINCINNATI, 0 


BLANCHARD FOODS, 


A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 












Dr. moa "Lectures and Essays’ on Food, Price 25 cents, 
Address BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Union Square, N. Y. 


The Tonic Extract of Wheat is used where there is a fair condition of the 
Stomach, taken directly after each meal, and is especially designed for a depressed 
nervous system in the intellectual worker. $1 each, or six bottles for $5. 

The Fibrin and Wi heat, org a Dyspeptic Gondition, taken directly after each meal. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 

The Beef and Mitk, for a wary Weak Condition, 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 

The Life | ood, to accompany either of the others, taken between meals. A des- 
sert-spoonf ul of this ect food, taken in a glass of milk, is a very invigorating, 
palatable pa stren, drink, k, and is especially designed for those addicted to 
the alcohol, opium or tobacco habit. $1.50 each, or six bottles for $7.50. 


taken three or four times a day. 
















The most Valuable 
Remedy 











Ice, 
Ps, 
are superior to any similar ones, 
RH, HEMORR Orbs caret] VASELINE CONFECTIONS. 
Coughs, Colds, oat, Crow theria, etc] An agreeable form oftak- 
SwTry them. 25 and 50 cent sinen of all = goods, ing Vaseline intervally. 
GHAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. Wee A BOX 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, COLGATE & CO., N.Y. 














For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 
Faleon, 873, 903. Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
De a FORSALE BY At Otattn. 


> ESTERBROOK& GIN 
FALCON PEN 











WRHANORKOERCE 28 IDRAST. | SAMPLES any ONn- 
WORKS, CAMDEN. N. J AMPLES AND PRICES OM appLicatl 





FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


OONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 


tollowius aolore ate used Blues Fink, Vollow. Winns 
0) 0 :—Blue, Pin ellow, 
Hed, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Buif. 4 
Used in 27 Different States. 
Universally Recommended. 
Their anes! sale attests their merits. 
A key es each set. 
price perwerg pay 2g peg 4 
iw 
paid. one “dollar. ‘ou will like Mike them. eurdhanistil 
Address A. ©. MASON, Jacksonville, m 


HOPE DEAF 









jJ. & H. BERGE, 


POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 191 Greenwich Street, New York. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


—-FOR— 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, ETC. 
Miseenene oe Solicited. 





SE 
A.-S. CLARK; 


£45 Nasesan st.. or 37 Park Rew N. Y. Cit. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 








nova | i B 






































“Sire, conan SARMORELE OSy 








BEA PICTURES, Svc. 
ia mm sige, Repro 


S| ENGRANINGS| i agen Got 


catalogue sent free, JAMES R. OSGOUD & CO., Boston. 
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New and 
POURTH SEASON, 188] ene 
The most enjoyable, econom- ‘additions with- 
ieal, and successful excur- out extra charg*. 
sions ever to Early registration 
the Old ‘Getirable. Parties 
/ tendinga visit to Earop? 
He should send for cirealt 
BUCKEYE BELi. FOUNDRY tving fill 
ihm rauwTo for Chasenes | 
we ie 8, CS, FULLY | 
VANDUZEN & ue sent Free. 
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“ Education is the one living fountain 
which must water every part of the so- 
celal gerden.”—EDW. EVERETT. 





SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


(NEW YORK,) 


for his study 





“Man cannot propose a higher object 


than E-duecation and all 


that pertains vo Education.”—PLATO. 








£ NUMBER 13. 
rouge Bree roemns 


NEW YORK, MARCH 26, 1881. 





Ay: ® year. 
SING COPIES 7 CENTS. 








THE YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPADIA OF 





COMMON THINGS, 690 PP., $3. 











PERSONS & PLACES. 920 PP., $3.50. 


{HENRY HOLT & CO., 


PUBLIE H «R&, 
( New Yerk. 
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\ CuaMPLIX, 


oo. aR. 











History Taught by an Appeal to the Eye. 





CoNSPECTUS FE History e 


Political Parties *%2 Federal Government. 


An Invaluable Work for Teachers and the School-Room. 
THE BEST INDORSED WORK PUBLISHED IN MANY YEARS. 


AND 
THE 


Oritics award itithe highest praise. 4 multum im parvo for the General Reader, for 


Pupils studying History, for Teachers, Professional Men, &c. 


THE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


In Book form, with colored Maps and Diagrams, $5.00. Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price 
In Map form, size 5x4 teet, $3.00. 
registered letter. J 


bchbe Ulilded attrdes wanted in all parts of the United States. 
GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 5 DEY STREET, N. Y. 


A, J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
MARK BAILEY, 


Appletons’ First Reader. 


pages. 
Sent by express. Remittances should be made by mone) -order, drait, « Appletons’ Second Reader. 





Two Speci Boors for Teicuens, 


JOHN H. RAYMOND; His life and Letters. 


EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER. 
These memotrs give @ most interesting account of the life and labors of the late President of Vassar College 





oth in that institution, which he organized, in others wherein he had been previously engaged, and im the cater 


of Education generally. Many private letters, concerning personal matters, (travel, art, Iiterature, od 


D. APPLETON & C'S 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Boeks, 
conte FB oo 
WM. 7. HARRIS, LL.D, 
Supt. of Schools, St, Louls, Mo. 


Supt. of Instractioa, Cleveland, 0. 


AM,, 
Instractor of Elocution, Yale College. 


Child's 4to, 90 


12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 
a widespread interest, and teachers awaited 
the ap of the books, confident that 
they would possess marked improvements 
which would render them superior to all 
other books of the kind. The result has 
been what was antici Within three 
months after their publication, they were 
ad by two States, and over af hun- 
d cities and towns. During the year 
1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 





the origin and growth of Vassar College (the frat considerable experiment in higher education tor women.) anu 
other subjects, add a special charm und interest. Contributed papers from various distinguished protesstona: 
men throw light upon the causes of his success, and the hign esteem.in whieb his rare character and marked ability 


were held. 8vo,, #44 pp. With Steel Portrait, $2.59. GF Apecial Rates to Teachers. 
a HO 


[we Famiy. [\BRARY OF PoeTRY AND Sone. 


Eprrep sy WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Memoriat Eprrion. 


Being over 2,900 Selections from more than 60) of the best Poets, English, Scottish, Irish and Amertcan, in 
cluding Translations from Ancient and Modern Languages. Carefully Revised, and handsomely printed from 
ENTIRELY NEW PLATES. With an Introductory Treatise by Mr. Bryant on the “ Poets and Poetry ot tne English | by 
James Geant Wiison's New Biography of Bryant. 108 pp.,8vo, With tull Indexes ot 
the Poems, by Authors and by First Lines, and an elaborate Index of Quotations by which any poeticui quota- 
tion (of which the volume contains all that are recognized as famous) can be readily found. Jimaraed with « 
New Steel Portrait of Mr. Bryant, many Autographic Fac-Similes of Celebrated Poets, aad Sixteen Fali-pace 
Wood Engravings, including a series of Views of Homes ot American Poets, Cloth, Gilt, $5; Library Lratner, §¢ 


Languace.” 


Halt-Morocco Gilt, $7.59; Turkey Morocco, $10. (Subscriphon.— Agents Wanted.) 


“We know of no similar collection in the English language which, in coplousness and felicity ot selection 


and arrangement, can at all compare with it."—W. Y. Times, 
Send ter Descriptive Circulars te 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 27 PARK PLACE. N. Y. 
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NEWEST. | Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, | Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 
BRIGHTEST. | Maury’s Revised Manual, ot ae om ae Wall Maps. 
BEST. | Venable’s Easy Algebra. Gtitntindédite Sait ~ oan 
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N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


Standard Works of Permanent Value, | St22° 


‘Stier's Werds of the Lord Jesus. 3 rol. $13.00 


37 Park Rew, N.Y. City. 
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APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal Improvement. 


The remarkable success which Apple- 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- 
cially and educationally, is due to the fact 


in their em tof modern expe 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
the most successful and intelligent edu- 
cators of the day. 
Wa dow ore hbirtachenat 
geogranh seraphical text-books hitherto published 
te 

our Readers are in advance ot the oki 
text-books in Readers. 

THE SERIES. 


Appletons’ Elementary Geograph 
Small 4to, 108 pages. ogres 


ee Large 


They insure a at every 


 * of the pupi S yobttice 

ey make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 


The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakensan's Detachable Sliding 
Copies, Six numbers. 
Since it has been demonstrated that a 
copy is entirely 
series of Copy-Books will be 
hereafter without this provision. 
man’s Patent Sliding Copies sovide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying | adjustable 
copies to each page of th: 


KAUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary parts. 





Schools. Three 

Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 

Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 

Perspective Series. Four Books and 
Manual. 


Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krusi's New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the primar Me classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 


Industrial Courses In 


Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical my | and 

r 





Architectural Drawing. 
no effort or e was spared to 
moet ace ac STIGANETS LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s mete of oo Lenes A Graded 
Series of wid Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. a Stories in Pictures; II. 
Studies in Animals; Il, Studies in 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words, Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. A 
sequel to “‘ The Child’s Book of Lan- 
guage. 


Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 


both teachers and pupils. They are de- 
ed to secure: Pan " sppreciation of 





THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Six Numbers. With 
COODMAN'S PATENT. 
a have Movable © 


the superior 


is best in literature; 2, An interest 
fine Be A enero te lan- 
generous choice vocabu- 


; 4 eat correctness, and beauty 
in eatpression ; "A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in pliogl life; 6. A healthful, 





Pee nga co Feats paired 


happy a development of natural wifte, For 
fu Teestiptinn see ‘* Educational Notes,” 
No, 2. 





GRAMMARS, AND RHETORIC; BALLARD’s 
; PRIMERS OF 
pre thn Morse’s ZooLoey ; 


HaDLEY's 
cessful text-books of the day. 


the Kindergarten to the University. 
lists, and 
4 the most fa terms made for first 
Address, 





eens |S see ees 


catalogue sent free. JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


WS PUBLISnN «aLSO: 
CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES; APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS ; QUACKENBOS’S HISTORIES, 


Worps, Worp-WRirer, AND PIECES TO 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE; YOUMANS’S BOTANIES AND 
LeConte’s GeoLoecy; Harxwess’s Latins SERIEs ; 
Ghuax, EYC., ETC, ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


Our list embraces standard works representing every department of study from 
‘Educational Notes” sent free on application, and 
introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, OR SAN FRANCISCO. 














2 THE SCHO GLI POPS AL. 
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The Tower of London. 

The Tower of London is the most cele- 
brated citadel of England, and the @nly 
fortress of British/@apital. (Within its 
walks some of the most noted political and 
religious characters have beeh Confined, 
tortured, and beheaded. The Tower is in 
the eastern extremity of the city, and con- 
sists of towers, batteries, forts, ramparts, 
barracks, and stone-houses. It is sur- 
rounded by a considerable moat, and 
‘covers an area of twelve or thirteen 
acres. The oldest part is what is known 
as the White Tower, which was built. by 
William the Conqueror, and which has not 
been changed ‘inside, but has been re- 
modeled externally. Some of the walls 
are fourteen feet thick, which made it 
practically impregnable in its day. The ° 
notable places té be geen by the visitor are:|CRicago (& North -Western 
The Traitor’s Gate, opposite to which is RAL WwWAY 


the White Tower, and through which the |™ the om EQUIPPED! apigehe 
pages is sent post- paid on recip of 25 cents, Terese paper 50 cents, bound fp 


prisotiers like Raleigh were taken to) thpir LEADING RAILWAY 
#50, (price-ligg 


célis ; the Bloody Tower is also neatly op- 

posite, and there the sons of Edward IV, RT f ; 

were murdered at the instigation of Richard WESTiand N MORNN NEP T(t eau, nee spon ire cieee pg bela sco 
III. ; Beauchamp Tower is also seen ‘and Northern aa: er A cass * Dalieta, Wroming, was struc Hel map ag oad accompanying witha ore connot we 


Ce-list is 
an excellent iy we beticaliy 
remembered as the place where Anne | N Fisena, d the ~ number indicates the table of sp 
Pp Oste a mtn pe ease ie Te and for afer twill be ad ys = ame, "The species streak ik oF lustre, cleavage or ei 


frac hard avi 
Boleyn and the unfortunate Lady Jane COUNCIL BLUFFS. OMAHA | fuiniicy and Dolan po Beret g En Seed bed ms specific gravity 
Grey were detained; the Bell Tower, DENVER, LEADVILLE, tock. . 
where the Governor resides; the gal-/SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
leries known as the Horse Armory and DEADWOOD, s10Ux SITY, 
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en 
wep 
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in 2876-are no longer 
» Physicians, et al. 


8 
Ly, non-crsae ant Nthe grand subdivi sions in Dana and othe 
The collections of ned N th species allt ivis r works of 
sauces all the Hincipal Ores, &c., ‘he. The collections are }a’ d with printed label that can only be coment 
by 4 * Tholabcls of of the $5.00 and higher priced give Dana’s species number, and jn 
most cases, the com: — ofene B Mineral ; a ak and 
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Queen Elizabeth’s Armory ; and the Jewel 
Room, where the crown jewels, valued at 
$12,000,000. are kept. The old banqueting | fi. 


hall and council chamber have been made nea 


the storehouse for arms, and St. John’s 

Chapel has been translated into an office 
for the records and archives. A moderate 
sized army is usually disposed about the 
various parts of the Tower. The armories 
have famous collections of arms of me 
disval and modern times. The Tower is 
one of the sights of London, and all going 
there may see, on the payment of a small 
fee, the different parts of the great strong- 
hold in the company of a quaintly attired 
guide. On the walls of the cells are-yet to 
be seen inscriptions made by prisoners 
confined like Raleigh, within the dreary 
place only to be released by death. The|n 
following is one under the date of Sept. 
10, 1571; 


“ The most. unha' 

man in the worl he 

that is not pacient in ad- 
versities. For men are not 
killed with the eo 
they have; but with mpa- 
cience which they su “4 





Venus 

The second planet from the sun is Venus. 
On account ofits nearness, it appears large, 
and more beautiful to us than any other 
member of our planetary system. So 
bright is Venus that it is sometimes visible 
by day to the naked eye, and at night in 
the absence of the moon casts a preceptible 
shadow. It is sometimes seen as’ a 
crescent, owing to its nearness to the 
earth; when nearest its apparent dia- 
meter is nearly six and one-half timés 


as great as when it is farthest off. 


Venus is alweyA. below the horizon at 
midnight, During ng part of the year it rises 
hr the sun, and ushers in the day; 
appearing g at this time, the ancients 
sled i Mame gy or Lucifer the light 
bearer ; we it the Morning Star. 
few days after it ceases to be visible in the 
morning, ita after sunset, it was 
then styled perus or Vesper by. the 
ancients, and is d distin ished by us as the 
Evening Star. After May 8, it is a + oar 
ing star, but till then an evening ‘star. 
dense, cloudy atmosphere is believed to 
envelope this planet. 


Labor Saving, 


The demand of the people for an: easier 
method of preparing Kidney-Wort has in- 
duced the proprietors, the well-known 
wholesale druggists. Wells, Richardson & 
Co., of Burlington, Vt., to prepare it tor sale 
in liquid form as well as in dry.:form...Jti}m 
saves all the labor of preparing, an¢ as itis 
equally efticient it is nreferred by many ast 
sors. Kidney-Wort always and pa ak ee 
preaee itself a perfect remed Buffalo 
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nar the trains of the Chicago & North- 
pie rt from, arrive at and 
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use the same fees "Balon 
At Chics 
8S. ore, Mie 4 
and Pennsy ain rand ‘Ol 
and the Kankakee 


Close pean are aed a a yy qs al Points. 
It in the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel otel Dining Cars 
Chicago and id Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Re ws eaen Th Ticket Agente sell a Tickets via th 
Examine your Tickets, a roy fea to buy if the’ An 4 
don not read over the Cuicago & North-Western Ra 


Ii you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 

waa er rer Tickets by this route, AND WILL T. 
NON Ticket Agents sel! Tickets by this Line, 

Marvin Hughitt, 24 V. P. & Geu'l Mang’r Chigago. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


1, De Graff's School-Room Guide. 

Prof, E. V. De Graff has been appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Schools for several years 
as Conductor of Institutes. He also receives ap- 
pointments by the State Superintendents in 
Penn., N, J., and W. Va, He has probably ad. 


aicimore 
eae if. 





given by him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is recognised as a standard 
work on practical teaching. . Among the subjects 
treated are—Reading, Phonics, Spelling, Penman- 
ship, Drawing, History, Recitations, 
Calisthenica, Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &o. 
OUR PROPOSITION. 

This valuable book will Gost you $1.50. We win 
send it to you post-paid as a premium for two 
new subseribersto the Insrrrurs, ant twenty- 
five cents postage, or one subseriber to the Jour< 
NAL and 25'cts: postage, or for five to the CompPa- 


monde iesye It really ies you but 251 


cents from your own money. 
this book, twin ies offered long. 
2, Calkins’ Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Superintendent of the Pri- 
mary Schools in New York city, and has had a 
wide experience. He is one of the wisest of 
counsellors and is greatly beloved by the teachérs 
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Published hionthis. 
FIFTY ‘CENTS A/YEAR. 





This paper will promote 


at.the end of the year. 


ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 


delighted. 


body says.‘‘ it is admirable,” 
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SELF-EDUCATION, and, 
SELF-IMPRO VEMEN T. 
nt will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
cf | inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. _ 
It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 


It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
AND THE!FAMILY CIRCLE. 


No teacher should ‘fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil-to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too. often he has 
been ruined by his power'to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be’ assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more, than. this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went outwith his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o “be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes.out.of the school with the ability to read and 
. | seizes.on the ‘‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the Semen anatrenttvey’ interest- 


It ‘is Mere: AGNG olith bl yeh — RBs Wii tnd yl de amount of reading equal 
It isalready taken in. many thousand Bs and all express themselves as 


Leading teachers and clergy every where oonsmentl it. Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 


Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will. only be 
sorry you did:not-have it before... You ought to encourage such an enterprise, You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to putin their hands: ~Here is just what they need. 


By De KELLOGG & Rie 
21P4RK 
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THE ‘SUE OF EtOCUTION 


Ma¥ BB ADDRESSED aT 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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SEND IN. Your ‘SusscripTion.—We have 
sent..a bill for the JouRNAL to every sub- 
scriber, whose subscription is due, and ask 
you to remit the amount to us promptly by 
money order or registered letter. We shall 
make it worth many times its price. Let 
_ hear from you promptly with the amount 

ue. 





** THe development of the mind, the forma- 
tion of character for eternity, leading the 
little ones through flowery and rugged paths 
to usefulness and a Heaven here and here- 
after, is a work, before which, that of a 
Raphael or an Angelo sinks into insignific- 
ance. The influence of a pure cultivated 
mind, the power of strong sympathy, a love 
of children, the skill that comes from a pro- 
found knowledge of the child’s mind and 
possiblities of development, are the attri- 
butes of a good teacher. Who is sufficient 
for these things ?” 





WE find in an exchange this statement : 
‘Three school teachers have been elected Presidents 
of the United States in the persons of Millard Fillmore, 
Frankin Pierce and James A. Garfield.” 

This is stated (1) either to encourage the 
teacher that he might possibly attain to some 
position of greatness beyond that he now 
has, or (2) to show that teaching is an honor- 
able profession, inasmuch as the highest in 
our nation have been drawn from its ranks. 
Either of these conclusions is illogical, for 
none of these men have been teachers in the 
proper sense of the term. They did labor in 
the school-room, but only until they had 
raised a little money, and thus fitted them- 
selves for their real business in life. Will 
Mr. Garfield when he quits the White House 
go back to the school-house ? Of course not, 
but if he is a lawyer he will go back to his 
law office. These gentlemen have been 
teachers as every third man in this country 
has been a teacher. That is the way they 
burlesque teaching. 





Knowledge of the Near. 





It is no uncommon thing for a boy to learn 
the productions of India and yet not be able 
to tell the manufactures of his own village. 
The plan of nature is often reversed. The 
distant is studied first and the near last, if at 
all. Matthew Arnold speaks of this as being’ 
no infrequent thing in Scotland, hard headed 
and wise brained as are the Scotch. The child- 
ren, learned to define monocotoledonous 
plants and yet could not distinguish the ash, 
elm oak, beach and fir, nor could they tell the 
difference between, nor recognize a linnet 
nor a wren, nor name a dozen of the com- 
monest flowers. 

The marking down of courses of study, and 
the calculation of per centages, has given the 


an education,” he was put at Latin and Greek. 
When this was somewhat changed, the 
courses of study were filled with the “‘pre- 
tentious ologies.” Mineralogy was studied 
(rather, is studied) with the book in hand; 
the pebble, the rock, the paving-stone under 
the feet, the slate on the roof are passed by 
and the crystal from a distance is selected 
if any thing is placed before the eye or put 
in the hand. 

When this dire need of the pupils is brought 
to the notice of the teacher he excuses him- 
self on the ground that it is not so laid down 
in the course of study, or that he must pre- 
pare his class for examination, or that no 
matter how wisely he should teach them, if 
they did not have the knowledge the ex- 
aminer had fixed on as needful he would be 
‘*reported” as a failure. He admits the 
awkward, illogical, un-educative plan of 
teaching the far-away, but still adheres to it. 
In education the great law stands, and must 
be obeyed: Proceed from the known to the 
unknown, from the near to the far. 





Who Should Teach ? 





The calling of the teacher is often selected 
from mere caprice. It is not fitness—it is 
not a consciousness of a power of usefulness 
that directs the choice. The persons need oc- 
cupation and teaching came handy, or rather, 
the handiest. The long-suffering public opens 
the school room door yet to every unemploy- 
ed person—seeming to prefer those who 
have no settled opinions on any subject. A 
young man comes out of college with bills 
unpaid and “hunts up a school ;” he calcul- 
ates that with economy he can wipe out his 
debt in two or three years, as the case may 
be, and then he will enter his life occupa- 
tion. A young woman is obliged to do some 
thing for a living, or she determines to avail 
herself of the free board she will have at 
home, and she seeks the school-room. The 
patient public swings open the school-room 
door for her, the children come flocking in, 
the taxes are collected and paid, and all goes 
merrily on. 

What can this accidental supply do to- 
wards meeting the wants of the children ? 
These. wants are specific, these wants are 
founded deep in their natures, and demand 
a careful and thoughtful consideration. <A 
person may have a general fitness to solve 
the common problems of life, but why select 





public the idea that education is synonomous 


with the acquirement of an amount of in-| others for him ? 
formation. The fixing of a course of study| about it than any other occupation, and yet 
has done an infinite deal of harm. Subjects} he finds the public opening it for him in pre- 


teaching as the one occupation above all 
He knows nothing more 


‘WHATEVER words a a child does not under-| should be studied, and even these may be so| ference to any thing else. The school-room 
stand in his reading lesson, are to him, words| pursued as to render the advantage a mere|is his resource when every other door is 


ind fore 


, and they must be trans- 
lated into his 


verbal one. “It is a very curious thing to/| closed. 
language before he can| watch the slow reaction of the public mind 


And what is remarkable, almest every one 


take any interest in them. But, if’ instead| against Classical study. There was a time| will recommend him for this business. The 


of being’ 


tritislatéd into his own language 
they are left unnoticed, or are translated in- 
to-atiother foréign language still, that is into 
other words or phrases still of which he is|Greek’ in “order to ‘get .at this knowledge. 


whén all the knowledgé of the world was| clergyman contributes his share by assuring 
written in’ Latin and Greek, and henéé it was| “all whom it may concern that A. B. isa 
imperatively necessary to know Latin and/ young man of irreproachable character, and 


well fitted in his estimation to teach school.” 


ignorant—then the child; instead of delight-| But, in the course of time this was changed, | The lawyer, the doctor, and every one who 


ful'and instructive ideas, gets empty words, 


and our English 





mere sounds only.”—Horace Mann. 





contaitied stores| knows him (and some who do not) join in 
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of information ; still, if one wanted “‘to get}the recommendation. The president of the 
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college, if the young man has been within 
the sacred walls of an institution where Lat- 
in and Greek were pursued for four years, 
also assures the public of the #itnéss° of the 
bearer to teach. ‘‘ So say awe albof us.” 

This business is selected because the per- 
son is waiting for the wheel of fate to move ; 
he keeps his eye open for something to turn 
up ; he finally makes up his mind to be a—— 
and he becomes a ——. The public hear of 
his choice of this occtpation with satisfac- 
tion ; in fact, had he chosen teaching as his 
calling it would have murmured—that is, if 
he be at all smart. 

“What! going to be a teacher! Now 
mark my words, you'll be sorry for it. I 
never knew but one teacher to get rich, and 
he kept a boarding-school.” So said one 
when an ardent young man determined to 
give his life to this work. 





Who Pronounce on the Fitness of Teachers. 


Tt is one of the absurdities of the so-called “ school sys- 
tem ” that it is no system at all, and the worst feature of 
it is the mode of deciding on the fitness of the applicant 
fur the position of teacher. In most counties a man i- 
eleeted for this purpose. The effect of this method ha: 
been and always will be disastrous. The only jnst way is 
to have educational schools as we have medical sel:ools and 
theological schoo!s, and let the teachers be selected from 
the gradua‘es. 

The end should come of city, county or state superin- 
tend nts sitting as judges on the professional attainments 
of teacher:. They can no more do it than they can on the 
pro‘essional attainmen‘s ef the physician that sets thei 
brokea | gs, By a-careful zesding of the reporta of the U 
S. Con missioners of Education we find jthe teacher is ex- 
amined by co nty authority in Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florid., Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentncky, Louisiana, Maryiand, Minnes»ta, Mis 
sissippi, Missouri, "Nebracka, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, Nort Caroiina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee; Texas, Vermont, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin~—31 States; examined by town or town- 
ship author ties ia Connecticut, Maine, Massachasetts. 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Rhode Island—6. States; ex- 
amined by the State Superintendent in Delaware—1 State; 
and examined anl supervised by the same person:in Ala- 
bama, California, Co'orado, Connecticut, Delaware,*Florida. 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Towa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampsiure, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennes 
sec, Virginia, Wisconsin—29 States, which is another bad 
thing in the “system,” 


+ 


Peraaprs some one is saying: “ Well, I hav. taught 
sucvesstully too, The patrons pronounced it a good 
school, desired me to teach again; and T never studied 
the Bible, did not read achapter during the entire term; 
but spent my leisure time in playing cards, drinking a so- 
cial glass, or perhaps reading the New York Ledger, Sa- 
turday Night, Wandering Jew, or sume other worthless 
literature.” Now, admitting that such a teacher did teach 
—with seeming success too~government good, pupils 


progressed well in their studies; but remember. if thas 
teacher has failed to study their moral natures, failed to 
arouse in them aspirations for goodness and purity, he has 
tailed asa teacher, and the profession would be: better 
without him, : 
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A Noste Boy.—As I was walking along a street of a 
large city, I saw an old man, who seemed to be blind, 
walking along without any one to Jead him, He. wen 
very slow, feeling with his cane, and was walking straight 
to the curbstone.' Just then a boy, about fourteen years 
o'd, who was playing near the corner, left his playmates, 
ran up to the old man, put his hand through the man’s 
arm, and said, *‘ Let me lead you across tte street.” By 
his time there were three or four others’ watching the 
boy: He not only he!ped him over cue i 
him over another, to the lower side of the street. Then 
he ran back to his play. Now, this boy thought he had 
only done the man a kindness, while I knew that he had 
made three other persons feel happy and better and mor- 
careful to do little kindnesses to those about them, The 
three or four persons who had st 
turned away with a tender smile on their faces, ready ‘to 
ollow the noble examp! he had set them. . 





to watch the boy | © 
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Set School Amusements. J 

“Every teacher knows that pupils will tire even 
of the best kind of teaching. An eloquent address 
will fatigue if it istoo'long. To say nothing of the 
bad air, the glaring light, the bare walls, the monot- 
onous voice of the teacher, the strong likeness to- 
day has to yesterday, the unattractiveness of the 
subjects, the repulsiveness of abstract themes to 
children—there is a protest in the blood of youth 
against confinement and a demand for amusement. 
The child that loves to study and does not like to 
play is an unhealthy being, and ought to be turned 
out of the school-room and made to play and get 
rid of his morbidity. The child. may restrain his 
love of play, and should it be expected of him to hate 
it and give it up ? 

What can be done to enliven the school-room ? 
What can be done on cloudy, oppressive days to re- 
lieve the monotony, the wearing tedium? What 
can be done to arrest the attention that will wan- 
der? What can be done to employ another side of 
the pupil’s nature and rest the one that is wearied ? 
What can be done to throw some jollity in- 
to the room and make all happy? . These ques- 
tions have been asked over and over by thousands 
of teachers. Some let in fun and pleasure at the 
very time and in the just quantity it is needed, and 
thus prevent idleness and the breaking of rules. 
They render the school-room attractive, because 
the pupil associates delight with it; smiles are seen 
and not frowns ‘‘ forever and for aye.” 

I have selected a few of the various expedients 
I have used from time to time to enliven the school- 
room. It has been kept in view that instruction 
should be imparted (if possible) as well as amuse- 
ment; still the main thing is amusement. 

1, Organization.—It is of importance to know 
how to organize ‘‘a meeting;” and it employs and 
amuses too, Let the teacher retire from his chair 
and put the school into the hands of his pupils. 
One will rise and call the meeting to order—(‘‘ I call 
the meeting to order.”) After a moment’s waiting, 
he will nominate a chairman—(‘‘ I nominate ——— 
for chairman of this meeting.”) Another pupil sec- 
onds this nomination—(‘‘I second that nomina- 
tion.”) The first then puts his motion-—(‘‘ Mr. —— 
has been nominated for chairman; all in favor of 
this nomination will please to say ‘aye.’ Mr.—— 
is chosen.”) The chairman then takes the chair 
and asks for the choosing of a secretary—(‘‘Some 
one will please nominate a secretary.”) When one 
is named he calls for votes. (‘‘ All in favor of — 
for secretary will please to say ‘aye.’”) He then 
calls for the business to be transacted—(‘‘ Gentle- 
men, what is your pleasure ?”) Some pupil then 
names some business, of course suggested by the 
yeacher. This may be grave or gay as is thought 
best—‘‘ The Indian Question,” ‘‘ Why do boys like 
peanuts?” ‘‘Is mince pie unhealthy, etc. After 
due debate the meeting adjourns. (Some pupil 
says ‘‘I move this meeting do now adjourn;” 
another says ‘‘ I second it,” and the presiding officer 
puts it.) 

This is susceptible of much variation, and it may 
be made very interesting. The teacher should 
teach the rules which govern such bodies—such as 
those pertaining to amendments, laying on the 
table, adjourning, ete. A book should be kept and 





Jed | the minutes read. . The teacher should be near the 


chairman to suggest modes of keeping order, but 
latitude should be allowed; whispering, and even 
movement, permitted ; or else it is school still, and 
that is what is to be avoided, 

2. A Geography Game.—This is played as fol- 





lows ;:—Sides]are chosen, then one side begins , by 


giving a word, say, New York. The one at the 
head of the other side ‘‘caps” it by saying Kings- 
ton—(New York ends with K and Kingston begins 
with K.) The second pupil on the first side calls 
out New Bedford, and so the game goes on. Ifa 
pupil fails in a certain number of seconds (five gen- 
erally,) to give a word itis marked as a failure for 
that side. An umpire must be chosen and strict 
count kept. Some require the word to be defined 
as, ‘‘sea,” ‘‘lake,” etc., but this retards the game. 
Some have the words written down by a “scribe.” 
There aré many rules of action, but these will be 
devised by the teacher. 

The Biography Game.—This is played in some- 
what a similar way. The pupils write the names 
of {distinguished individuals on cards with their 
own names, and then put them ina box. ‘‘Sides” 
are chosen, and then a card is drawn from the box 
by each, and the first one of a side tells something 
about the name on his card; then the first of the 
other side follows; when one can say ing he 
sits down. Of course, there should be nnn a 
ieal dictionary in the room. By this method a 
great deal can be learned about individuals that 
might not otherwise be obtained. I give a few 
names that were in a game lately : Southey, Captain 
Smith, Smeaton, Prudhomme, Livy, Durer, Ber- 
zelius, Heyne, Amos Lawrence, Andrew Jackson, 
Thomas Paine, Tarquin, Wellington. 

4. Quotations.—The teacher may give a quota- 
tion and then name a pupil; the pupil named must 
rise and give one and name some one else, and so 
the quoting and ‘naming goes on. Some of these 
may be long, some short, some grave, some gay. 
The interspersing of comical ones with those of a 
serious kind will produce a sensation. This game 
is used at evening parties, and may be very im- 
proving as well asentertaining. == 

Another way of using quotations is as follows: 
A name is drawn from a box, and this pupil takes 
the chair, and gives a quotation, as: 

‘* Observed of all observers.” 

Another rises and says: 

‘**O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 

In the contempt and anger of his lip.” 

‘* Cassio, I love thee,” ete. 

‘‘ He was a man, take him for all in all,” etc. 

‘* Hear you this Triton of the minnows ?” 

‘He wears the rose of youth,” etc. 

“Oh what a noble mind is here,” etc. 

“* Speak to him ladies, see,” etc. 

‘“‘ Your name is great in mouths,” etc. 

These may be made very amusing. 

5. Spelling Down,—This is a well-known diver- 
sion, and need not be described here. It always 
affords pleasure and may be made profitable. 

6. Anecdotes, Stories; Tales, etc.—The teacher 
may tella ‘‘story,”-or the pupils may select-some 
one of their own number. There are some that 
have unusual powers of description. The teacher 
should not force himself upon the pupils, nor if 
called on, be long-winded, nor attempt to weave in 
amoral. Usually, I refuse,if asked, because I de- 
sire the pupils to learn to amuse themselves. 

Conundrums, etc.—A good deal of sport may he 
created by asking for an original conundrum: ». 
this cannot be had, then for a really good one in- 
vented by. some one else. There are pupils who 
will treasure up the smart sayings of witty. people 
for such occasions, if they think they will be called 
on to repeat them. 

8. Riddles.—There are some. beautiful riddles ; 
that on the letter H, for example, long attributed 
to Lord Byron, and those by Canning. There are 
pupils who invent riddles and enigmas, and who 
will produce them if encouraged, 

9. Funny Sayings.—The newspapers devote & 





column to these,'generally, and a few really good 
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ones may be permitted. The pupils should be 
taught to distinguish between wit and its counter- 
feit. There are humorous things, and we are made 
to appreciate them, and it will not lower the esti- 
mate the pupils have of their teacher if he is known 
to laugh at the humorous things of life. 

10. Photographs.—It is the custom of some 
teachers to collect a set of views of the most dis- 
tinguished people or of the most remarkable places, 
and to exhibit these to the pupils at stated intervals. 
There is an apparatus which we have used with 
good effect, which throws a photograph on a screen, 
but that can only be used after some preparation, 
such as darkening of the room. The plans pro- 
posed must be such as can be readily and quickly 
extemporized. A teacher may show a photograph 
of queen Victoria, for example, and as it passes 
around give some facts and incidents of her life. 
So of Niagara Falls. This amusement deserves 
very thoughtful consideration. 

11. A Museum.—aA collection of curiosities be- 
longs in the school-room by inherent right. A case 
should be constructed to be opened on special oc- 
casions. A collection of Indian curiosities is al- 
ways interesting, such as arrow-heads, tomahawks, 
ete. By exchanging with other schools a very re- 
spectable museum may be made. To rest the 
school exhibit some new contribution, tell who gave 
it, and any incident connected with its history. 

12. Experiments.—The teacher may have the ma- 
terials for some experiments at hand, and with 
these he can easily attract the attention. Quinine 
bottles, tobacco pipes, and a few test tubes are 
easily obtained; a spirit-lamp is needed. Among 
the experiments may be enumerated—making of 
hydrogen, bleaching, ignition of phosphorus, mak- 
ing of carbonic acid, testing for starch, making a 
lead tree. The solar spectrum produced with a 
prism, cohesion with lead surfaces, etc., etc., al- 
ways interest. I have a list of over 600 experi- 
ments that have been performed with apparatus 
not costing over $30. One of 280 experiments when 
the apparatus did not cost over $5. A whole chap- 
ter could be written on this subject. 

13. Dialogues.—These may be of a comical kind ; 
they should be short and need no fitting up. One 
called ‘‘The Barber” (see ScHOOL JOURNAL) always 
produced much amusement. My custom has been 
to select one, and let two boys or girls learn it, keep- 
ing the matter entirely unknown to the rest. At 
the time I wish some énlivenment I call for volun- 
teers, and the dialogue is brought out. 

14. Charades.—The same remarks apply to this 
as to Dialogues. The Charade may be in panto- 
mime or spoken. Sometimes there are pupils who 
can originate a charade on the spot. Sometimes a 
historical character is selected. 

15. Music.—This is the usual resource for weari- 
ness, and it always yields pleasure. It may be 
varied, as the boys singing one verse, and the girls 
another, etc. Pieces with a ringing chorus are al- 
ways popular. I had one arranged with a drum 
chorus which brought many parents to the school. 
In addition to the school-songs new pieces should be 
learned, pieces up to “ the times.” It is a custom in 
some schools to have music at frequent intervals 
during the day. As classes go and come let the 
teacher start a simple melody; it will conceal the 
noise, and it will give every one an opportunity to 
utter himself, somewhat, at least. 

16. Opera or Operetta.—This is’ a dialogue in 
which the parts are sung. ‘‘The Alphabet” is one 
well-known: 

“Come, my scholars, and let me see 
How well you can say your A. B. C.” 
a ge. ere nes ee 


16. Pupils Teaching.—A teacher will find it 
will break up the monotony to let the pupils ask 
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the questions, etc. They can ring the bells, they 
can attend to the order. This serves many pur 
poses. It gives the pupils an interest they would 
not otherwise feel; it serves to familiarize them 
with the subject that is taught, and it diverts the 
rest. If for no other reason than the last it may be 
adopted. 

The above is but a part of the means by which 
the pupils may have their flagging interest stimu- 
lated. The great thing to be remembered is that 
the diversion must not be substituted for the regu- 
lar work of the school. It must be short, too, and 
it should be well-performed. It may be supposed 
that ‘‘ the minds of the pupils will be drawn away 
from their books ;” this is the usual objection; but 
it is not a valid objection. For it is supposed that 
their minds are not on their books for weariness. 
It is now proposed to refresh and amuse, and then 
attack the studies with more ardorthan ever. Pu- 
pils can accustom themselves to turn from diver- 
sion to study, especially, if most ‘of the diversions 
are related, as the above are, to the school work. 
And it will be found that the refreshed mind can 
study with new vigor and profit. 





Por the SOHOUL JoURNAL. 


A Few Suggestions. 


By B****. 

Along with increasingly warm sunshine, and breezes 
which, to our eager fancies, seem to blow from off the 
perfumed banks of a not very distant June; along with 
sounds which we call “Spring's voices,” and silences stil! 
more eloquent, in which our inmost natures seem to catch 
the thrill of a new life, as the first blades of grass or plant 
greet us from the sod; along with a serious contempla 
tion of this inspiring season and its characteristic influ- 
ences, comes the reflection that these new impulses o: 
upspringing vitality and eager advance toward healthful 
air and sunshine, are not confined to the world of things 
external, but that all true hearts hqid a counterpart spring- 
time, which renders them just now particulariy suscep- 
tible to all good influences, andjfull of good resolves. 

As teachers we may indalge our reflections yet further, 
and find that children, whose spirits are most nearly in 
accord with the spirit of nature, are most visibly affected 
by this change in nature’s mood. At no other season do 
they exhibit such supera»undant elasticity of body and 
spirit. They “get on springs,” as we hear it said. 

At no other season are they so full of boisterous glee 
as now, when after the constraint of the winter, they are 
allowed f.cedom of linbs and luogs. 

At no other seascn does a little thing that is beautiful 
seem to them so lovely, or a disagreeable thing so re- 
pulsive. 

At no other season do they so naturally note what is 
going on in the universe around them, or lift to our 
faces such inquiring eyes. 

If these things be true, is not this the time of all times 
for those having children in their charge to catch a divine 
inspiration, and throwing aside the fetters of custom which 
bind to a certain routine of A, B, O and a given pumber of 
pages belonging to agiven number of books as the neces. 
sities of the day, to go back of all that mere books will 
ever teach and assist nature by leading these wide awake, 
impressible, curious minds, in the paths to which nature 
invites them ? 

Let the first note of the first song bird, or the first warm 
day which has in 1t a breath of spring, be the first theme 
If you succeed in awaking a new interest in your theme, 
you have done much, for you have not only directed 
minds to paths wherein may be found profound truth, but 
have added a new joy which should be the forerunner of 
joys innumerable. Let not a leaf show its bright face 
without a welcome from the children, 

Encourage them to look upon every flower as a beau- 
tiful gift from God ; something to be loved and cared for ; 
something they should always enjoy. Ask them to li-ten 
—when with hushed voices they will hear the music of 
the brooklet, Ask them to look—when their prying eyes 
will discover a squirrel at play. In short, now, when 
minds are in & most receptive condition, make it your 
study to help natare to drop in seeds. Whether your 
pupils be very small, or more advanced, the princirle will 
be the same, the method only differing, and to the mind of 











the true teacher will suggest itself; for very little chil dren 
soon learn to anticipate all the beauties and wonders of 
nature with which they are familiar, and itis only left for 
the more mature mind to direct wisely a spirit of inves‘i- 
gation which is sure to have been developed. If it be your 
good fortune to teach where you enjoy a freedom which 
enables you to use your Own good judgment (provided 
always you possess that excellent quality,) this course 
will be very easy, and will certainly be satisfactory. If, 
however, your privi eges as teacher are few, and ignorance 
and prejudice prevail among your patrons, you will take a 
secret and sincere pleasure in catching every sunbeam 
that enters your class room, and in making it render 
to the eyes and mirds of your pupils of its wondrous 
beauties. . 

The bright spot on the wall, caused by the reflection 
of the sunlight from the surface of water in the pail, may, 
by only a word or two on your part, be made a source 
of pleasure to children, and though they do not learn the 
“whys aud wherefores’ —which of course it is not possible 
they can at such a time- your object is gained, for you 
have in a natural way strengthened a natural inclination 
to inquiry which will eventually end in knowledge, and at 
at the same time have given a subject for thought, and as 
a consequence of both, have afforded a source of pleasure. 
There can be no teacher who cannot, withoot danger of 
opposition,’devote ten minutes each day in some such way. 
The time should be dependent upon the opportunity, and 
taken when the opportunity presents itself. 

Do not say to yourself,“ I will speak of this by-and- 
by,” but take the time when the suggestion comes to your 
own mind, for it is most likely that is the very time when 
the minds of the children are readiest to receive the same 
suggestion. 

If you teach in city or town, where Nature is almost 
hidden from children’s eyes, you have a harder task, Yet 
it is an imperative duty, and you will be able by serious 
thought to conquer surroundings. There do spring up 
green blades even between city pavements, and if you 
yourself really love your work you will manage with very 
limited means to de a great deal. You can always show 
your respect and love for flowers by your treatment of 
those given you, and you can manage to keep a few con- 
stantly on your desk or in your hair. Children notice 
such things so much. Parks are a great blessing to teach- 
ersand pupils in these directions. The poorer the class 
of children under your charge—the worse their character- 
istics—the more surely isthe duty of which I have spoken 
incumbent upon you and the keener will be your pleasure 
in performing it. 

It may be that the sources of pleasure to which you di- 
rect them, shall be to the lives of some of your pupils not 
vanishing pictures but the straws of purity and goodness 
to which they will cling, and which shall keep them from 
perishing in the great sea of vice, until God send some 
influence strong enough to rescue them. 

If such reflections have with you no weight, you may 
reasonably question your right to your position as teacher, 
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For the Scumoow JounNar. 
Lessons in Science. 





LESSON I. 

The teacher takes a penci! in his hand and drops it. He 
does this several times. Why does it fall? [try it 
with this book, and that, too, falls. I try it with this piece 
of paper that falls. Now, is there anything that you 
have seen that will not fall? You answer, No. 

Now, we must always find out why things happen; we 
must know the reason why this pencil fells and why this 
book falls. How shall we find out? Shall we look into 
books? No, we must experiment and think. An experi- 
ment isa trial to see what results. I shall make some 
experim<nts and I want you to make some experiments 
algo. So you may bring to-morrow twelve things in a box 
and we will experiment with them, 

LESSON II. 

I have a box here, and in it are twelve things—a stone, 
a match, a piece of cloth, a piece of glass, a grain of coffee, 
& picce of paper, a piece of cotion, of silk, of lead, of iron, 
of coal— that is a very good collection. 

T shall take up each of these articles. I shall do something 
with each, and 1 wish you to watch cloeely and tell m= 
what I do. (The teagher takes one in his band, suspends 
itand releases his firgers) What did J. do? “ You 
dropped it.” You do not observe careiully the experimeat 
I made, (He takes another in his hand, suspends it and 
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releases his fingers.) What-did I do-?.\-You-let-go of-it. 
(If it takes a hundred efforts, let the children learn. of 
themselves that the teacher merely let's go; for vhe fact 
that another force than his comes into possession of the 
articles must be apprehended, Each article is treated in 
the same way and the pupils led to observe that it-talls 
because he does not support it.) What doI do? .Watch 
me. ‘“ You stop supporting it,” 

John may now come to the table with his box. Let us 
see if the things he has will fall when—what did you say I 
did? “ You stopped supporting them? Yes, that is ir. 
Let us see if John’s things will fall if he stops supporting 
them, or stops holding them up. Try the coal, Does it 
fall? “ Yes,sir.” Try the paper. Does it fall? “ Yes, 
sir.” Try the string. Does it fall? “ Yes, sir.” John 
may be seated. I will ask some one else to-morrow, _, 

LESSON III, 

Here is my box and I wonder if the things will fall to- 
day as they did yesterday. I will try the naii. Does it 
fal! ?” “ Yes, sir.” What is this trying it called? .“An 
experiment.” What must we do when we try, an exper- 
iment? ‘ We must watch and think.” You have been 
watching, it appears, for you say the nail falls when I 
stop holding it up, Let us keep watching, I will try the 
piece of silk. Does it go down? “ Yes, sir.” I shall 
now try a new experiment, Watch me. Thisis what ? “A 
piece of cotton.” I let goof it. (The teacher blows with 
his breath.) Why does it not go down like the nail ? “You 
blew it.” Very well. That shows you are watching. But 
the other day you told-me that all thirge went down if 
they were notheld up. Now it appears they go some- 
times off sideways. Why is that? You can not tell me. 
Did you ever see a thing go up when you let. go of it? 
No? (He holds the cotton up and blows it to the ceiling.) 
You said things went down if we let go of them. But 
now the cotton is coming down; now itis on the floor. 
Well, what have we learned from our experiments to-day ? 
“That most things come down.” Well, would the cotton 
have gone down if I had not blown it? “ No, sir.” Then 
you are not speaking very accurately. Try again, “ The 
cotton would have gone down if you had not prevented, 
it.” That is better. 





For the ScHOOL JOURNAL, 


Geography Lesson.---Illustrated by Use of 
Pictures. 


By Z, 
If you have never used pictures in connection with a 


lesson in Geography, you don’t know how much profitable 
pleasure there is yetin store both for your pupils and self, 
Suppose the lesson for the afternoon to be in Swinton's 
Elementary. Geography, sixteenth page: Plains —Moaunt- 
ains— Valleys, The best method for firmly fixing in the 
mind of the child an accurate knowledge of these earth- 
forms, is for him to study them from nature, There are 
but few schools outside of our cities from which nearly all 
the varieties of earth-forms cannot be. seen; and. those: 
teaching in cities who cannyt take “ Mohammed tothe’ 
mountain” can bring “the mountain to Mohammed” by 
means of the molding-board, where the pupils can actually 
ereate their miniature plains, mountains and valleys. .Pre- 
vious to this lesson our pupils have been made familiar, 
by actual sight, with these three relief forms. They have 
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pare beantifntand;slant-so prettily, and “are sodifferent from 
her neighbor's picture of the snow-capped range—leading | 
her to understand the meaning of the term ‘“mountain- | 
slopes.” Another pupil is anxious to,show hers, which is 
a very ol! picturegof “A mill in the valley of the Mo- 
hawk ;” as there is little in the picture to suggest a “‘val- | 
ley"—the mill being the principal part of the picture, we 
pess it by w th only a word or two) and attract her atten- 
tion to the picture which the one back of her. has of the 
“ Convent of the Great St. Bernard,” plainly showing 
the mountain-pass, Here is one who has a large-sized 
picture of the “ Delaware. water-gap,” which is large 
enouga tor allgto see at a distance, so we pin it up.onthe 
biackboard. Afier ten or twelve minutes have passed in 
examining the pictures and talking about them—leading 
the pupils to tell why they selected the. pictures—and 
what they see in?a certain picture,?more than has been 
noticed by another,pupil—we gather up the pictures for 
another lesson. At some other time during the day, when 
we feel. that we can take the ten or fifteen minutes, the 
pupils write a story,from the p:cture pinned to the board, 
thus uniting algeography lesson, language lesson, spelling, 
writing and reading§lesson, all in one, Children spend 
days in memorizing geographical terms, the meaning of 
which they do not understand, when a few moments each 


+day spent in an exercise similar to this would make a 


lasting impression, and they would learn to know either 
the object, or the word which reca!ls the object as readily 
as they know their own names. 


Longfellow’s Birthday. 


County Supt. Crist.of Union county, Indiana, got up a 
celebration in, Liberty, Feb. 26th, that deserves spec.al 
mention. An admission tee of ten cents was charged to 
detray expenses. It. began with a letter from Mr. Crist to 
the poet, and his reply ; next a sketch .of the poet’s:lite, 
The following were used as declamations, “ Psalm of Life,” 
** Village Blacksmith,” “‘ The Ladder of St. Augustine,” 
“ The Builders,” ‘* Paul Revere’s Ride.” As recitations + 
‘From my Arm-chair,” ‘ Sandalphon,” ‘ Resignation,” 
“ The Day vf Sunsbine,” * Pulaski’s Banner,” ** The Fam; 
ine.” As concert recitations : “ Launehing of the Ship.” 





|| As songs; “Beware,” “ Rainy Day,” ‘Death of Minne, 


haha,” ‘ The Bridge” (this had two guitars accompanying, ) 
“The Day. is. done” (closing.) As: dialogue: ‘ Miles 
Standish.” Tableaus: “ Priscilla,” “ Evargeline.” The 
teachers of the Union school at Liberty recited ‘‘ Memory 
gems.” And altogether it was an occasion that. will:be 
remembered, 

Supt, Crist says, “The work was begun in this county 
at. the Normal Institute beginning July 19, 1880, with 
lessons each day in literature, and one evening éach week 
spent with some. favorite author. This continued. for. six 
weeks with increasing interest, closing with the regular 
county institute work, the lasthof August... Dr. Peaslee of 
Oimsinnati and others whose souls are in this good work, 
were with us to aid-and encourage. The teachers went 
from the institute to their respective fields of labor tull,.of 
zeal and spirit for the work—and the result has been most 
gratifying. Much good has been accomplished, and Iam 


‘| convinced that there is a very great work: to be: done,in 


this, line among the youth all over the land. | It is vastly 





gladly promised to bring in pictures for this afiernoon's) 
lesson ; and we see by the happy faces that they have as’ 
usual remembered their promise, For what child is not in- | 
terésted in pictures! We have cut out afew pictures from | 
some old Harper's, thinking, possibly, we might not have 
asmany as we would wish, but on giving the signal to 
take pictures from their desks, we find we have more t:-an 
we could exhaust in many hours, Some have brought in’ 
five or six apiece, while others have one ; and one little 
gitl has not been very successful, the only picture she could 
find that would do for the lesson was in a large book, which 
of course her mother would not let her cat out. Sympathy 
for the desti/ute one is immediately aroused, and two or 
three of the pupils give her one from their number. We 
then give the pupils a lew moments for looking at each 
other’s pictures, allowing them to pass them around. While 
the pupils are engaged m looking at their pictures and 
talking about them quietly, we pass around and find that 
this pupil has “so much about the lesson” in the picture 
she Las brought in—“several mountains” —“so high they 
have snow on top of them.” . 

Another has a picture ofa“ Farm scene in Vermont,” 
which she brought because ‘she used to live in Vermont ; 


more importaut to teach the child what to read and.to 
forta a taste for pure reading than: it isto teach the child 
how to read, I feel you already comprehend, by the tone 
‘of your excellent paper: Are in full sympathy with. the 
moveinent, viz. : arevival in pure literature, and oi impres- 
sing its importance upon the :inds of the buys and girls. 





No rortc connected with the subject of education is. ex- 
citing more attention than that of reading. The belief is 
becoming. general that good reading depends not so much 
upon the mode of expression, as upon g clear understand- 
ing of the subject-matter. One reason why so little has 
been accomplished i in this direction is the fact that teachers 
in dividing the subject into reading aloud and silent read- 
ing, too olten regarded the latter division as no, part. of 
their province. It is too often, the case that pupils are 
especially drilled upon one or two favorite selections in 
the reading-book wptil their, reading becomes. mere 
mechanical . imitation, Elocution and reading are not 


synonymous terms, The medy for , this defect is to 
ae the range of mask “Good oral reading de- 
pends ‘upon’ the skill with which? thé reader is ‘able to 
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————=—"The-Questton-Box-———— 

How can we fasten facts in the minds of the pupil? I 
}find-that my ‘scholars forget them about as fast as I can 
are ee ee gg dy wee for themselves. 

‘M. H. P. 

Bio: telling of facts does not insure their being learned 
and remembered.| Some years ago the writer listened to 
a teacher who ponred forth tacts like a Niagara. He was 
delighted himself but saw the boys thought it s bore. 
Why? .They were not ready for the facts. Suppose you 
say, “ Boys, the atmospheric pressure on each sarlace inch 
is fifteen pounds,” ‘Will it be remembered? Or if you 
say, “a horse-power is 33,000 Ibs. raised une foot high in 
each minute.” The better way would be to lead a ‘class 
to investigate such things. But if-you tell them-of things 
seen by travelers they will remember them.) 


A and B can doa piece of work in 14 days. A can do 
% asmuchas B. In what time will each do it separately ? 
W. G. 
J. Let B.’s day’s work be 1, then A.’sis 3-4. 
A329 Bei % “ 1, “ Bs is 4-3. 
It appears there were expended 14 of B.'s day’s: work and 
14 ot A.’s, This, according to (1) isto 24\1-2)B.’s day's 
work. That is, 14 B,’s+10 1-2 B.’s day’s work; or.ac- 
cording to (2,), reckoning in A.’s day’s work, there was 
expended 14 day’s work +18 2-3 A.’s work, or 32 2-3. A's 
day's work. Ans. A, in 32 2- 2-8 days, B. in 24 1-2 days.) 


How can all the pupils be made to sing ?. I have only 

a few who like to; the girls .will sing, but, the hee are 
silent, ' P. 

(The only way is to sing a gteat deal and to sing pop- 
ular music. I will tell. you of a plan Tf had that proved 
successful. I took such a piece as the “ Mower’s Song,” 
and we sung it until nearly ull sung, for it sings itself. Then 
some of Foster's songs followed—*“ Dixie Land,” etc. In 
I kept on 
until I had created a musical ear, Thea we took rounds, 
“‘ Three blind, Mica,” and the’ boys joined im out, of sport. 
It is enthusiasm that does it. If the teacher moves around 
and sings with all his beart the boys will sing.) 


‘Will you be so kind as to answer the following quee- 
tions; viz: 1. Are there any schools other than the Nor- 
mal at Lebanon, O., and Normal at Valparaiso, Ind.,; that 
continues fifty weeks within the year? 2, How do these 
schools compare, with each other ? O0..P. L, 

(We were not aware that any normal schools,were in 
session fifty weeks.) 





Things to Tell the Scholars. 


(PREPARED For THE N. Y. ScHoow JouRNAL.) 
Evropzaw. Lisrartes.—Vienna possesses 577 -lbraries, 
containing together nearly 5,500,000 -volames, without 
counting manuseripts. The nation which comes next to 
Austria..is saic to be France, which boasts five hondrea 
libraries, containing about 4,500,000 volumes, , Italy is not 
very far behind, with 493 libraries and 4,350,000 volumes ; 
and next Prussia, with above four hundred libraries and 
above 2,500,000 books. Great Britain: is Feported as _ 
ing only two hundred libraries. 

Hewmine Brev's Nest.—The nest is built on ‘a little twig, 
and scarcely the size of half ‘am English walnut. Both 
nest and twig are covered with little patches of lichen 
until it. is almost impossible to tell one from the other, and 
the nest looks like a kind,of natural excresence on the twig. 
The nest is pliable, like.a tiny oup’of velvet and the inside 
is lined, with a white substance, as’ rich and,soft as white 
silk... The little birdsjare about the size of bumble bees, 
yery pretty, ard they sit on a little perch just outside the 
nest, with open bills, while the old eae hovers over tome 
to teed them. 

‘A Know1xa Doo.—A gentleman tells this story of his 
dog : Ou each morning as T leave home. tor my business, 
iny dog sees me ‘out, and'when the door is shut he goes 
quietly and takes his customary morning ‘nap. But on 
Sunday morning, no sooner is*the street door ¢losed than 
he rushes. up to my bedroom) and gets, his fore-feet and 
head out, of the window,'watches, until I return, and when 
he sights me his joy is frantic. He has been, told Lot to 
go in the kitchen in the morning, as there is egoking going 
on, and he slmege! at to ‘this, rule, but enters in the 
evening. He. Ft of the window except 
on Sunday, Ey i ek the 
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Couumpta Couiecs.—The trustees design to cover with 
new buildings all of the available space on the. eollege- 
grounds, including that upon which the building formerly 
occupied by the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb now 
stands. Two buiidings will be erected, consisting of the 
library and store-rooms for books, apart from those occu- 
pied by the library. The library itself will be 110 feet in 
width on Foity-ninth street, extending eighty feet to the 
rear. The first floor will be oceupied with lecture rooms and 
offices, and the rest of the building will be devoted to the 
purposes of the library. The.erection of permanent build- 
ings is an eyidence that Columbia College proposes to re- 
main a city university, By the ability of its teachers, by 
the immense resources of its collections in art and _litera- 
ture it will attract students from every part of the country. 

Psrer Coorgr.—Peter Cooper completed his ninetieth 
year Feb, 12, The occasion was celebrated by an address, 
by the presentation ot resolutions expressicg the gratiiude 
and,affection of the students.ot Cooper Institute and by 
the assembling of his friends at his residence, Mr. Oooper 
is held in universal esteem because he is a genuine lover of 
his race;aud his love has been shown by a consecration 
to good use of all his hard earned wealth. The career of 
Peter Cooper is an illustration of the effect of. American 
institutions, The freedom of occupation stimulates ambi- 
tion and encourages perseverance. During his active life he 
learned and practiced the trade of a hatter, then served his 
time as,apprentice to a coachmaker, then set up the mann- 
facture of cloth shearing machines invented by himself, 
then engaged in the grocery business, then established in 
succession a glue factory and several iron works. It isa 
narrative of quiek perception and sanguine, unconquerable 
courage, freely choosing and boldly pursuing the path that 
promised legitimate advantage. But above all bis other 
achieverments the Cooper Union of. Science and Art, with 
its thousands of students, its corps of instructors, its ample 
apparatus and collections, its free reading room and library 
and its free popular lectures, delivered by eminent men in 
literature, art and science, stands as his contribution to 
the good of his race. Mr, Cooper not only resolved to 
establish the institution but selected the site, of which he 
did not then own a foot, and he bought, lot by lot, and 
at increasing prices, as the city extended, the block now 
oceupied by the spacious building which bears his name, 
The Oooper. Union. has cost, apart from later endow- 
ments, $624,000, and yet his fortune was not destroyea by 
his liberality, and his life has been prolonred until a gen- 
eration has grown up around him to bear witness to the 
fruitful harvest of his labors, 

ELSEWHERE. 

Stxry-srven young men have held the position of Fel- 
low at Johns-Hopkins University, and nearly thirty .ot 
them still remain there. Most of the others have been 
promoted to excellent posts elsewhere. President Gilman 
reports that there has not been, since the institution was 
opened, a single case of disorder or dishonesty. 

Wrscower.— Colonel E. B. Gray has résigned the super- 
intendency Of'the Racine public’ schdols, and Prof. 0. ‘& 
Westcott tias been again made superintendent. 

The Platteville normal school opéned the winter term 
with 178 pupils in the normal deparmént, 116 in ‘the 
granimar; forty in the intermediate and thirty-six in the 

Tux next annual meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers Agsogjation at Saratd,a, July 5, 6 and 7,’bidé fair’ to 
be one Of the largest ever held inthe State. Presiient 
Allen and ‘nis associates have arranged a strong program. 
Live issues wil! be presented and umple time given for dis- 
cussion, Among the prominent speakers will be Hon. B. 
G. Northrop, Hon. Charles ©. Fitch, Prof, Samuel Tharber 
and Anthony Comstock: It is expected that President 
Garfield end Goverror Cornell ‘will be present on Wed- 
nesday, July"6: A frée exctirsion’ will be ‘tendered the 

Tuk War to Trear ax Op Teacttr.—Rev. W. J. Earle, 
M.A, on resigning his post as sub-warden and head assist- 
ant of Uppinghast echool, bas been presented with the 
following jouials: A pension of $750 per annum, 
voted unanimously by the trustees, a purse of $1,850 from 
the old and present Boys, of the school ‘ and’ a'handsoms 
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Years have verv much contributed to the success of the | 
school and will long be remembered by all Uppinghamuans. 

Oxnto—The New Lisbon Normal Schoo! ‘will open its 
third session July 19 and close August 25, 1881, under the 
charge of C. C. Davidson and G. W. Heary. It will fur- 
nish an excellent opportunity for thorough study in all 
the common as well us the higher branches cf education. 
It will give teachers, those expecting to teach, and to all 
other classes of students, an opportunity to review those 
branches in which they feel most deficient as well as the 
benefit of the latest and best methods of teaching and 
schoo! management. Good apparatus for philosophicz! 
experments; also, excellent globes, charts, maps, etc., 
will be accessible. Tuition for the term, $5 in advance. 
Good board in private families $2.50 to $8. 


Tue law of Missouri fixes the school day at six hou, 
and the school super'‘ntendent of Kansas City has been in- 
dignantly, protesting against it as barbarous for children 
from six}to ten yearsold. He adds that if a pupil is kept 
in after regular school hours, it should only be for the 
purpose of discipline, and not to learn lessons he had failed 
to prepare. Study asa means of punishment is radically 
wrong. Interest in books cannot be awakened by de 
taining classes after school hoars. It creates disgust and 
abhorrence of school. Teachers and pupils both ougkt to 
leave the school-room promptly .at the hour of dismissal. 
Health is more important than high grades. good scbolar- 
ship, or even perfect deportment, wheu obtained by harsh 
and arbitraryjmethods. 

New Hampsuirt.—The following is the law relating to 
Town Boards:—At the annual town meeting a Board 
of Education shall be elected, to be entitled ‘‘ The Town 
Board of Education,” which shall have and exercise all the 
powers and duties of the trustees of the school districts. 
They may abolish the school districts and take possession 
of the school houses, land, apparatus, and other property 
used for school purposes, which such district might. law- 
fally sell or convey.. The proverty so taken shall be ap- 
praised under the direction of the. town, and at the next 
abnual assessment a tax shall be levied upon the whole 
town equa! to the whole appraised, and then shall be re- 
mitted to the tax payers of such district the said ap 
praised value of the property thus taken, Such towu 
shail then be considered as one district. 

Tar Evansville Courier claims that Indiana has the larg- 
est. school fund of any of the States.. The available fund 
now amounts, it is said, to more than $9,000,000. This 
is the permanent jund drawing interest, the State having 
$4,000,000. of it loaned at six per cent., the rest being 
loaned to individual borrowers in the vaiious counties at 
eight percent, The law permits no Joan to any individual 
berrower to exceed $1,000, and none is loaned to corpo- 
rations, The security demanded is land of estimated value, 
exclusive of all improvements, of twice the amount of the 
loan. There are now at least four applicants for each 
$1,000 loaned. The fund is constantly being increased, 
from $40,000 to $50,000 annually, by fine under thé penal 
law of the State. In addition to this permanent fond, the 
school preperty of the Siate was valued at $11,536,637 
last_yeac ; this year Prof, Smart estimates tha: it will 
amount to something over $12,000,000, 


Exurna.—Elder Knapp used sometimes to preface his 
sermons with, ‘‘ Look out, the devil's joo:e.” Certainly 
something is:loose in Elmira. - Not long ago Mr. Beardsley, 
a, contessedly able teacher, was turned out of the princi- 
palship of one, of the ward schools. Taking pains to make 
inquiry, we were in‘ormed that “ Mr, B. was an excellent 
insvructer, a graduate of tlie normal school.” Next we 
learn that Supt. Merrell has been shown to the door. This | 
is certainly uniortunase for the schools of that city. But | 
the “ Board” is probably not after the good ot the schools ; | 
they have some litile axes to grind, exagtly what (there is 
generally @ whole stock of them and the educational griad- 
stone is handy to turn) we at this distance canpot decover. 
It looks more as if the “ Board”, had. friends to reward 
and some enemies to punish,” This is the large ambition | 
of » small“ Board.” Mr. Merrell is ap able man, worthy | 
of the superintendency of the Elmira schoois; he was se- 
lected by,men who knew his.worth now out wf office un- 
tortunately. The politicians haye the upper hand.and this 
is the result. Is it good for the schools ? iil 

Tt was about the same way in Bin:bampton,. The in- 
iquite that displaced Prof. Farnham never h«s been writ- 
ten—it won't, bear jt either, . The. per:ermances.o| political 

{not educational, boards) would not be believed. 
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does it think about the matter? Well, usually one goes 
to his farm, another to his merchandise, and eaca one says, 
“Am [ children's keeper? Behold the Board.” And so 
say we, Behold it. ~ 


Sonootn Savincs Barxs.—The establishment of school 
savings banks is originally a French idea. The first sehool 
savings bank was established by M. Dulac, a teacher of 
Mans, on the 4th ot May, 1834. From 1836 to 1840 school 
savings banks were established at Amiens, Grenoble, Ly- 
one, Paris, Perigneux, and several other French cities, 
The first penny bank in England was established in Gree- 
nock ‘n 1837. School savings banks were established at 
Verona, Italy, in 1844 ; in Saxe-Weimar and Wurtembarg 
in 1846 ; in Prossia and Switzerland in 1851; in Hungary 
in 1860; in Be'gium in 1839. In France the numbor of 
school savings banks is 10,261, with 213,135 depositors. 
Phe school amount deposited is 4,246,613 francs. In the 
tall of 1866 M> Laurent, professor at the University of 
Ghent, called a meeting of some of the directors of the 
city schools, He told them that saving must be taught, like 
virtues, by practice. Children are the best agents of social 
reform, Theiuwre laborers must! earn the great import- 
ance of small savings. While smal! savings are ot great value 
to all the children, they are especially so to the children of 
the poor, who receive more pennies then larger coins, 
and to whom the habit of saving will be the only means 
of succes: in later years. In October, 1866, two commvnal 
sehools of Ghent had each a savings bank, and savings 
banks have been introduced into all the city schools. Of 
the 45,000 pupils of those schools more than 13,000 have 
deposits each exceeding one franc. From Ghent the sav- 
ings banks spreadfover the whole country, and the Belgian 
system was iater introduced in several places in Germany, 
Holland aod Italy. “ 

The following is the method ir France; Having mado 
arrangements with the nearest savings bank, the director 
of the acitool irforms his pupi'!s that he is ready to receive 
their small savings, and that as soon as the deposits amount 
to one fravc he will transfer them to the regular savings 
bank. In the beginning of every month the teacher adds 
the deposits of every pupil and in case they exceed one 
franc he deposits the even francs at the savings oank and 
keeps the amounts of Jess than one franc cn the register of 
the school savings bank. 

No pupil can withdraw a part, or the whole of his de- 
posits without the consent o his parents or guardians. 





Queens Co.—The last meeting of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Newton. The lecture on “ German 
School Life,” by Rev. Geo, H. Payson of Roslyn, was 
amusing as well as instructive. Miss Addie Hicks gave 
two readings, and Miss Mary L. Borland rendered two 
comic recitations, 

| Mrs. Baldwin gave « class exercise in reading script 
and one in reading print. The pupils (who had been in 
school but six months) also did some very nice writing on 
their slates and on the blackboard, Mrs. B. claims that 
by teaching script before print, the child will not only 
learn to read very much sooner, but at the same time will 
learn to write well, and spell correctly, and her opinion 
was endorsed by several teachers who for a few months 
past have been using that method. 

The discussion of Mr. Leake’s paper on “ Class Criti- 
cism,” showed that a large majority favor and would en- 
courage frievdly criticisin aniong pupils, 

Mr. Williams read a paper on “ Teacher's Work.” 

Miss Elizabeth Blake of Glen Head read a paper on 
“Training Pupils to Obedience.” 

Mr. H. S. Moore ot Little Neck presented the subject 
of “ Discipline.” ‘The discussion touched upoa medals, 
prizes and rolls of honor, but resulted in voting down « 
resolution to absoluteiy and entire:y abolish corporal 
punishment. 

Comr. Surdem read an address on “ Moral Culture,” 
insi-tiog that mo:al culture is quite as essential as mental 
culture, 

Mr. H.C. Frost of Richmond Hill opened a discussion 
upon the proper use of text books. 

Seth Surdam of Locust Valley, on the subject of “aroua- 
ing dail pupils* thought that too much of our teaching is 
over the heads of our pupils, and that if we would arouse 
oerselve* and come down to the carecity of the child, and 
watch his mental appetite and carelally prepare his men- 
tal tood, we would have fewer dull pupils fo arouse. 

The subject of “Ventilation” was introduced by: Mr. 
H..M Allen of Hempstead, in a paper entitled “Let Them 
‘Have Fresh Air,” snd the discussion tollowing it brought ” 
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out several methods of introducing fresh air, but none for 
driving out foul air. 


Iowa.—Gee. L. Farnham is doing a fine work in Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Prof, Geo. Cullison thus writes of a visit to 
the schools: “ During my stay in your city I visited thore 
schools in which the most radical change had been made 
in the methods of instruction, especially in primary reading. 
I was greatly surprised and gratified at the results already 
had, notwithstanding the short time the method has been 
employed and the necessity on the part. of tbe superinten- 
dent of instructing the teacher before she could do the 
work, The advantages of the new metheds I think are: 

1, They ignore the military formatities of school dis- 
cipline and thus free the child's mind from the useless cares 
of ‘right dress,’ ‘toe the mark,’ ‘hands up,’ ‘hands to side,’ 
while he is sufficiently governed and disciplined by the 
attractiveness of the subject in hand. Under other meth- 
ods, many teachers spend so much time with ‘schoel dis- 
cipline,’ ‘school tactics’ and other formalities ef the school- 
room that the very object of the school system—viz., the 
instruction of the youth—is almost entirely lett out. I 
know itis a very beautiful thing to see a large number of 
bright little girls and boys on a gala day in the sclcol- 
room move like clock-work or soldiers on the parade- 
ground. It is not always the regiment that makes the 
best parade that can be relied on to storm a fort or take a 
battery. Nor is that school always the best whose discip- 
liae is the best. That school is the best that turns out the 
greatest number of stalwart, patriotic American citizens. 

2. lt has always been a great problem with thoughtful 
educators how to discover methods of instruction that 
would develop the powers of the human intellect, natu- 
rally and avcording to their comparative importance, and 
at the same time secure an ability for spontaneous utter- 
ance, so that when the thought is formed with a desire to 
express it, it may be uttered with accuracy, completeness 
and beauty without effort on part of the speaker. The 
methods employed in your schools come more nearly ac- 
complishing this important result than any other that have 
come under my observation.” 

Prof. Cullison is an educator of many years experience ; 
has been a popular and successful conductor of institutes 
in western and southwestern Iowa for many years, and 
stands among the first im the profession. His opinion is 
worthy of consideration. 


Bostox.—It is a pleasant sight to follow in room after 
room the many forms under which those happy little 
souls were being led toward the light. There were 
flowers in the shining windows and pictures on the walls ; 
there were story books and games in the corner; there 
were pretty slates, with pencils and crayons, and bright 
wools and dissecting puzzles, and all sorts of bewildering 
things. Ifit were not for the rows of desks, with the 
pretty poppets behind them, it would be hard to believe 
that the place was a school room at all. A bevy of busy 
httle people were clustered like bees about the honey- 
comb of blocks in one place; ‘their eyes were sparkling, as 
they told and listened to stories about five horses in a 
field, and five boys on a sled, and five cents in a pocket 
and a dozen other conceits in which five was the principal 
factor; There were light {rymmastics between whiles, 
during which muscles were unbent and tension loosen- 
ed. Then another group formed itself around the 
teacher, at the blackboard, asking questions, volunteer- 
ing suggestions, plucking at her gown, fondling her 
hands, springing and hopping in glad excitement as some 
new thought or fancy about the written word before 
them suggested itself to their eager litile minds. Then 
there was a ewift scattering to the low boards which 
surrounded the room, in order that they might each fx 
the still fresh idea in black and white as a basis for 
future occupation. In another room, the withdrawal of 
a gorgeous stuffed bird from a box, to be looked at 
with a view to descriptiov, set forty busy pencils at 
work over forty clean slates; writing down observations 
almost as fast as they could be spoken. The variety of 
remarks which could be made by a set of children upon 
one and the same object showed both originality and pre- 
ception. The correctness of writing and speliing were 
simple marvellous ; so was the rapidity of thought which 
was brought to bear on it. There was singing now and 
again in a sweet and low rather than boisterous fashion, 
which was in a great and pleasing contrast to the shriek- 
ing: shouting vocalism of school. music in our childhood | i 
days. We saw them learning color from card-board ‘and | they khe 
crewels, precision from arrangement of slate work, facility ! offence. 


of expression from their descriptions of pictures or objects, 
and certainty of facts from conatant repetition of words or 
numbers which have first been presented in some tangible 
and reasonable form to their understanding. ,The child 
who counts out for himself his five block horses and loses 
three of them by a wild jump over a fence or a runaway, 
will net be likely to forget that two areleft. And he pro 
fitably learns something else at the same time—freedom of 
speech and an easier use of words at least. He comes with 
eagerness and avidity to the festival which has taken the 
place of the treadmill, and picks. up bis unconscious facts 
as if he were playing with pebbles and shells on tue sea- 
shore, instead ‘ot being obliged to delve them laboriously 
from the dark mine of knowledge. 

. FOREIGN. 

Camsrince University has now for the first time in its 
history examined a candidate in the Persian and Hindu- 
stanee languages, 

Enoianp.—The Council of the Society of Arts (London) 
offer Seven Bronze Medals, and Certificates of Merit for 
Papers (not exceeding 1,000 words), written by Teachers 
of Public Elementary Schools and Training Colleges, 
‘which shall give an @ccount of the best method practised 
by the teacher, of the teacher’s experience, and the resu't 
of the teaching, in any one or more of the seven classes 
of subjects named below. 

The Edueation Department, in the Code of 1880 (p. 31), 
classes the followirg subjects under Domestic Economy 
for Girls : 

The First Branch includes— 

(a) Clothing and Washing. 

(6) The Dwelling—Warming, Cleaning and Venti- 
lation. 

(c) Rules for Health—The Management of the Sick 
Room, Cottage Income, Expenditure, and 
Savings. 

The Second Branch includes— 

(a) Food—Its Composition and its Nutritive Value. 

(6) Food—Its Functions, 

(c) Food—Its Preparation and Culinary Treatment 

(i.¢., Practical Cookery.) 

The Council have resolved to add the subject of Needle- 
work, which will be exhibited and discussed in the Con- 
gress, although it is not classed in the Code as a branch of 
Domestic Economy. 

Only one medal will be given to a teacher, but the sub- 
jects taught successfully will be inscribed on the one medal 
and a certificate given. 

The papers must be sent to the Secretary or the Soci- 
ety of Arts by the Ist May next. Each paper must be en- 
closed in a sealed envelope, bearing a motto, and must be 
accompanied by an envelope bearing the same motto, and 
having within it the writer’s name and address. 

No medals or certificates will be awarded ifthe papers 
are oct of sufficient merit to deserve them. 


Lonpon, Enetanp,—A meeting of the Lendon School 
Board was held on February 3rd, Sir Charles Reed, 
M.P., presiding. The following members also were present : 
Mr. Edward N. Buxton, Vice-Chairman, the Rev. Joseph 
Angus, D.D., the Rev. Brymer Belcher, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Oaptain Henry Berkeley. R.N., Mr. Wm. Henry Bonne- 
well, Mr. Sydney C. Buxton, Mr. Spencer O. Charriagton; 
Mr. Edward C. Corry, Rev. John J. Coxhead, M.A. Miss 
Davenport Hill, Rev. Joseph R. Diggle, M.A., Mr. Rebert 
Freeman, Prof. Gladstone, F.R.S., Mr. Alex. Hawkins, Jr., 
Mr. Thomas E. Heller, Mr. Edward Jones, Mr.’ Jobn J. 
Jones, M.G.C., F.R.G.S., Sir Ughtred J. Kay Shuttleworth, 
Bart., Mr. Stanley Kemp Welch, Mr. Benj. Lucraft, Mrs. F. 
F. Miller, Rev. T. D. ©. Morse, Miss Muller, -Rev. G. M. 
Murphy, Mr. Wm. Pearce, Rev. Henry D. Pearson, M.A., 
Mr. George Potter, Colonel Lenox Prendergast, Mr. Benj. 
W. Richardson, M.D., F.RS., Mr. Guildford B. Richard- 
son, Mr. Thomas L. Roberts, Mr. James Ross, Mr. J. E. 
Saunders, F.S.A., Mr. Thomas Scratton, Miss Simcox, 
Hon. E. L. Stanley, M.P., Mr. James Stiff, Mrs. Surr, Miss 
Taylor, Rev. Samuel Wainwright, D.D., Mrs. Webster, 
Mrs. Westlake, Mr. Charles R, White and “Mr. Mark Wilks 

Mr. Heller called attention to the regulations of the 
Board respecting corporal punishment and moved that the 
existing rule be rescinded. Reference was made to various 
resolutions which had been adopted by associations of 
teachers, expressing as their experience that the present 
regulations of the Board were pruductive ot much mischief 
to school interests. Experience had shown that children, 
n thay cases, conducted themsélves the better when 
they ‘khew that punishment was “certain to follow the 





Mr, White seconded the motion, stating thet he was in 
‘avor of a moderate and wholesome punishment. 

Miss Taylor contended that Switzerland, Norway and 
Franee had sucgeeded in establishing more advanced gen- 
eral education than Ergland had, and had done it without 
inflicting corporal punishment, 

Dr. Richardson argued that corporal viiihctidhde “rus 
calculated, in the case of children of lymphatic tempera- 
ment, to injure those scholars for life, remarking that there 
was wisdom in transposing an old proverb 0 as to read, 
* Spoil the rod and spare the child.” 

Mrs. Surr was of opinion that corporal punishment was 
the weapon of incompetent teachers. 

Mr. Lucraft denied the right of teachers to interfere in 
the subject. 

Mr. Roberts said that the teachers’ assoviations were 
wise in inviting the attention of the Board to the subject. 
The practice of keeping children waiting for their punish- 
ment reminded one of certain ravage tribes who tormented 
their victims before finally exterminating them. 

Mr. Potter stated his belief that it was impossible to 
maintain discipline in the schools without corporal pun- 
ishment. 

On the motion of Mrs. Westlake, the debate was ad- 
journed. 

The Industrial Schools committee recommended thank- 
ing the captain of the school ship for certain services. A 
stormy debate arose. The Board was in a state of con- 
fusion at times ; amendment after amendment on trivial 
matters was moved by Mr. Bonnewell and Mr. John J. 
Jones, which course was repeatedly protested against and 
characterized as wilful and persistent obstruction. At 
one stage nearly all the members left the room in a body 
while Mr. James Jones was speaking, and the latter was 
called upon by the chairman to take his seat during the 
usual period of grace (five :ninutes) to test whether a 
quorum could be restored. The recommendations of the 
committee were all carried after a severe struggle, the 
Board being kept sitting for six hours and a halt, many 
members appearing half exhausted. 

The Board decided at last meeting to appoint a seventh 
inspector. Miss Taylor wanted a female appointed for the 
post. Miss Simcox moved that the office of seventh in- 
spector be open to qualified applicants without distinction 
of sex. 

Miss Muller was of opinion that preference should be 
given to a well qualified woman it such could be found. 
She was of opinion that there were women with special 
training in some of the Board schools who were fit for 
such a post. Just as every boy in the United States knew 
that the Presidency was open to him, and might be stim- 
ulated thereby, so would teachers be prompted to greater 
effort if they knew that inspectorial posts were open to 
them. 

Mr. Wilks could’not accept the idea that qualifications 
being equal, preference must be given to the woman. 
There was presumptive evidence that a woman might fill 
the office well, so far as intellect was concerned, in the 
case of the late Miss Chegsar; but while he had known 
her-she never had the pbysical strength to examine ono 
thousand children in a week, which was necessary, 

Mr. Heller. was aware that there were some special 
departments of inspectorial work which could be performed 
better by.a lady than a‘.gentleman, but if one was ap- 
pointed it would be necessary to appoint two other ladies 
in order that all the infants and girls’ departments might 
be inspected alike. It should not be overlooked, however, 
that ladi>s were most merciless to each other. He was 
reminded of the littie criticisms of one another. which 
had been very prevalent among ladies who had been put 
into office. 

Mr. Hawkins had inquired of twenty-one teachers during 
the last week, and without a single exception they had 
declared in favor of a male, as against a female, 

Mrs, Webster joined issue with the last speaker, - Ladies 
were quicker in finding out faults in their own sex when 
visiting schools than gentler en were, If it were true, as 
stated, that female teachers had pronounced so strongly i in 
favor of male inspectors, she would be disposed to get rid 
ot the gentlemen, for a wrong tone of feeiing was creep- 
‘ing in. 

Rev. Thomas Morse contended that there were some 
moral qualities which it was no reflection to say did not 
exist among ladies es q rule; they might have intellect, 
bat | ey lacked discipline, power of organization aod other 
‘which he need not méntion. 

Mrs, Miller moved to refer the matter as an open ques- 
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tien for the consideration of the school menagement com- 
mitiee, which was carried by twenty four against eight. 

The school management committee recommended a 
number of teachers for appointment, the salaries ranging 
from £5 to £65, 

An instructor in French at a salary of four shillings an 
hour was authorized. The by-laws committee also ree- 
ommended that the salaries of several school visitors be 
increased. ~ These salaries vary from £110 to £280. - 








LETTERS. 


I write to inform you of safe receipt of premium {gold 
peneil, which gives complete satisiaction. I also wish to 
advise with you concerning a school library. The Board 
of my district have handed me several dollars to be given 
out as prizes to the best scholars, but this is against my 
principles. {I teach upon the idea that a hungry man need 
not be hired to eat if good, wholesome food is set befove 
him.. The Ixstrrore suggested to me the idea of a library. 
Now, why cannot this money be so expended as to benefit 
this community as long as these children live? I cannot 
get but a few dollars, which will only purchase a small num- 
ber of books, but I hope these may serve the purpose of the 
‘“‘sad penny,” and in a few years a good library may be 
collected. Certainly it may be done if the teachers have 
any energy. Will you be kind enough to say what you 
think of this idea, and whether you oan furnish such 
books as would be suitable J. M. Ricosarpson. 

{An excellent idea] 


I think my school is flourishing finely in spite of ob- 
stacles. I have a very interesting Arithmetic class, io 
Fractions; at one time it did seem almost impossible to make 
some ef them comprehended the meaning of a Fraction, so 
I thought I would try a plan of my own. I took an apple 
with me to school and divided it in parts having the class, 
name each part as we proceeded. Alter dividing into 82 
parts we put it together again adding, subtracting, and re- 
ducing to a common denominator as we went along, and 
that class can now answer any question intelligently about 
Fractions. It was only a little thing but it accomplished 
more than all the explanations that could be given in any 
other way. 8. A. 


The article I send is of necessity very hastily written, 
but none the less its sentiments are the sincere convictions 
of my soul, and although I do not mention it, are to my 
mind a part ef the foundation on which the “New De- 
parture” is built. There are so many things unsaid that I 
am “ready to fly” as the children say, but alter all it 
teachers possessed the spirit of teaching there would be 
no need to say much. If once a teacher feels his duty, 
and realizes his great privileges, the word “can't,” should 
be cut from his vocabulary, for there is not much that a 
continued wise application of correc: principles will not 
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“To Every Creature.” 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 

To the first man thou mayest meet 

In lane, highway or open street, 

That he, and we and all men move 

Under a canopy of love 

As broad as the blue sky above. 

That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 

And anguish, all are shadows vaio ; 

That death iiself. will not remain ; 

That weary deserts we may tread, 

A dreary labyrinth may fhread, 

Through cark ways underground be led. 

Yet, if we will one Guide obey, 

The dreariest path, the darkest way, 

Shall issue out in heavenly day, 

And we, on divers shores now cast, 

Shall meet, our perilous’ voyage past, 

All in our Father’s house at last. 

—AncuBisnop TRENCH. 

Virginia. 

State Supt. Hon. W. H. Raffoer in his annual report 
gives an interesting account of holding a University 
Normal Institute. “It was six weeks in length. The 
regular instructors engaged were Professor M. A. Newell, 
Principal of the State Normal School of Maryland, Rev. 
W. B. McGilvray, Principal of the Leigh Street Public 
School, Richmond Virginia; and Professor A. L. Funk, 
Nebraska, all men of experience and skill in the public 
school work, and all familiar with the processes of the new 
education.” The number was limited to 500. “The 
most difficult point was to arrange for the boarding and 
lodging of five hundred teachers at the low rates required 
by all small incomes; and no little embarrassment was oc- 
casioned by the fact, that probably more than o2c-half the 
persons attending would be ladies, who would have to be 
quartered largely in accommodations intended for male 
students only. My faith, however, in the character of our 
public school teachers was such that I had but little ap- 
prehension, compared with what was felt by many others 
Our resources altogether were private boarding; houses 
near by, and the University dormitories, with their hotel 
and messing arrangements. It was ascertained that the 
boarding houses generally would charge them fifteen to 
eighteen dollars per month, but by crowding, a few could 
receive ladies at twelve dollars per month. The messing 
system, however promised board and lodging, at ten, o- 
a little over ten dollars per month. Hence messing wa- 
determined on as our chief, though not sole, dependence. 
The University gave all the rooni frée of rent, but a 














accomplish, (accompanied by a patience that can wait, of kiteben had to be built, kitchen and chamber-furniture 
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‘I am preparing to take a course at Oswego before long. 
I hope T shall see something in regard to that school in 
the columns of your paper. The first two schools I taught 
I certainly succeeded with and delighted in my work. I 
was requested to take charge of a department in a large 
graded school which had been very badly managed. I 
took charge of it, full uf hope, without a thought of failure, 
but I have not succeded, at least not as I had before. The 
Principal and Board seem to\be very well satisfied, but I 
am not satisfied with myself, and so disappointed. Still { 
kéep on trying. “ Nothing succeeds,” you know, “like 
success,” 

Do you think I do wrong to reapply for my situation ? 
I cannot bear to give it up, for I must succeed. My 
school is not disorderly, but I have done so much better 
betore. N, B. 


The ‘articles on the first four pagesjof the Tracuen’s In- 
stirurs-have delighted me and satisfied my ideal of a prac- 
tical guide for young] teachers beyond anything I have 
seen in educational papers. If I could only induce every 
teacher of this township, whom I ‘have to inspect and 
visit, to read and utilize the hints in the Teacuer's Insrr- 
Tore it would improve’ our Schools;vastly. 

' “NN. PY Couurms. 


D. Di Biclaims tordusin Sestutlin eeu: waiters 
bers. divisible by 11. ~ Let hina look m Greenleat's National 
Arithmetic, page 144, article 189—ot the the edition of 

he will bnd the same, B, 
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aad to be rented, servants hired, and food bought, and » 
managing committee of teachers appointed, so that the 
style of living weuld be such as the parties concerned 
might desire. The caterer was to receive one dollar a 
month from each member of the club, and no profits to be 
charged, 

The usual routine was to sssemble the whole body of 
teachers in the public hall at half past eight in the morn- 
ing, commence with short devotional exercises, follow 
with two, and sometimes three lecturers of forty 

minutes each on the science and practical methods oi! 
school-teaching, interspersed with vecal music, calis- 
thenies, and brief recesses. At 12 M. the school was 
divided into eight sections and marched into as many 
leeture-rooms, to be further instructed and?drilled by re 
peaters, who were selected teachers of ability, and in some 
cases Oounty and Oity Supermtend:nts, and who acted 
underjthe supervision and with the assistance of the regular 
instructors, At 5 o'clock P.-M. the school was again as. 
sembled in the public hall ¢> listen to a lecture from some 
one of the University Professcrs. The total enrolment 
of the actual school was 467; of whom 312 were ladies, 
and 155 were gentlemen. 

Many of the teachers were from our, large cities and 
towns, Petersburgh leading in number, and those teachers 
were already practicing many of the improved methods, 
which were entirely new to the great mass of our teachers. 
‘But there was a great amount of instruction given which 
was highly edifying to aly and in ‘respect to ‘the large 
/majority of those présent the whole course of imsiruction 
was in all parts highly valuable and interesting. This 





}to induce people to go Lackwards! No; 


point was most emphatically demonstratei—namely, that 
there is among our Virginia primary teachers a widely df- 
fused desire for professional education. And it is to be 
earnestly hoped that this effort—imperfect as it was, will 
rapidly hasten the time when our legislature will see the 
wisdom of st least allowing a little‘of the school money to 
be used for the vital work of improving the quality of the 
teoching in our schools, A normal institute, such as has 
been described, is not a good substitute for regular normal 
schools with courses of two or three years; but it is im- 
portant as a provisioual enterprise until, something better 
can be done.” 
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Boston Letter. 








The debate over the’ question ot corporal punishment 
has led to good results. There will be less whipping. One 
principal told me’that he punished very little, but that 
now he must stop it entirely. In the debate the majority 
report certainly had the best arguments. Think of trying 
whipping is 
doomed! One of the supervisors said: “There is not 
money enough’ in Boston to’ hire me to do what I did 
twenty-five years ago ; but I really thought I was doing 
God's service then, but I see clearer now.” 

A principal said, “ [t was at last seen to be, what it was 
and is, an appeal to the] lowest motive that can actuate 
rational beings to do right, the fear or the suffering of phys- 
ical pain.” Horace'Maon, while in Leipsic asked Dr. Vo- 
gel, one of the most distinguished educators in Germany, 
whether corporal punishment was still used. Dr. Vogel 
answered that it was still used in the schools of which he 
had the superintendence. “ But, thank Gcd, it is used 
less and less; and when we teachers become fully compe- 
tent to our work it will cease altogether.” All the prin- 
cipals in the Boston grammar schools, where corporal 
punishment is still allowed, have, with one exception, stated 
that it is mostly inflicted by substitutes or by new and 
inexperienced teaches, J: is conceded that good teachers 
rarely, the best teachers never, resort to it. In France, 
it was abolished by law in 1850. In the Austrian Em- 
pire it was abolished by law as long ago even as the last 
century. 

The average attendance of boys.in our grammar schools 
during the school year of 1879-80 was 12,976, and the 
number of report.d corporal punishments dealt out to those 
boys was 10,973. Messrs, Fallon and Finney propose that 
corporal punishment may goon, but the principal sball 
shall keepa record of every such punishment, the name of 
the pupil, the offence commitied, and forward a transcript 
of such record monthly to the school board. 

Mr. George B. Hyde presented minority report. He 
quotes John D Puilbrick, who declares, “ No effective 
substitute ever has been devised, here or elsewhere, which 
is net attended with -grea:er evilethan these which result 
from proper use of corporal puaishment.” And then he 
followed with a third of a hundred ponderous reasons for 
“hiding” the boys. Among these he says: “ Distinguished 
teachers in all the past have contended, with almost per- 
tect unanimity, that corporal punishment is necessary to 
secure efficiency and good government in education.” Is 
thisso? Whatsays Dr. Thomas Ilunter? “ The proud 
position of the Boston schools in past years, at home and 
abroad, has been owing not only to thorough and system- 
atic teaching, but also to that firm and uncompromising 
discipline which has given reputation and success to our 
school system far and near." That is ten thousand whip- 
pings per year! But in spite] of these objections, the 
whipping-post has been abolished in Boston—for the prin- 
cipals won't send in reports. M. 





Education and Crime. 


Statistics on tlis subject have been gathered in Franee, 
The Criminal Court reveals the condition} of primary 
education. The causes which lead man to crime are to 
complex that it is impessible to diaw any reliable con- 
clasion from ithe comparison between literates and 
criminals, and between literate and illiterate criminals; 
If ignorance and vulgarity push man toward crime, the 
violent passions, the vices of human nature, and the temp 
tation arising from the accumulation of wealth and the 
fcentralization of population, exercise, in certain cases, a 
still greater influence. When we study the French 
‘criminal statistics by departments, we find that crimes 
faguinst’ thé “person are” especially “nufierous in ‘the 
fsouthern sections; crimes against property, especially 








frequent in the wealthy regions, and one is led to attribute 
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of the passions, and thai of the latter crimes to the temp 
tation of wealth. ‘But the criminals are recruited tovw} 
large extent from the lower sfrata of society.» If :primary 
education were sufficiently spread, it would have’ penetra~ 
ted those lower quarters, and all the criminals would at, 
least be able’ to:tead and write, nerteear- rng eee scag 
tion. 

\, This table shows the  aagpee of education of French 
, ene 
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According to the census of 1872 the total population of 
France is 36,102,921. Ot this nomber, 13,324,8v1, or 36.9 
pér cent (including 3,540,101 infants onder 6 years of age), 
can neither read nor write; 3,772,603, or 10.5 per cent, 
cali read only ; 18,682,749, or 51.7 per cent, can read and 
write ; and of 322,768, or 0.9 per cent, the degree of edu- 
cation is not known. 

Tt is essential to take into consideration the moral train- 
ing and animus of the teachers. This is precisely the point 
of the attack made by M. Ferry upon the monkish school- 
masters, and the instruction of the nuns. Efe maintained 
tiiat the instruction giveu in these schools, ‘heretofore 
largely sustained by the State, was shallow in every- 
thing but superstition. He was determined to wrest 
edacation froni the hands of those teachers whose in- 
capacity and bigotry were attested by the results of their 
instructions. In 1872 the number of schools of all kinds 
was 70,179 and the humber of pupils 4,722;754, or 19/4 





schools an: 1,203 pupils for every 10,000 inhabitants. In E 


1877 the number of schools of all kinds was 72,217 ‘and 
the number of pupils 4,918,890, or 19.6 ome and 1.820 
pupils for every 10,000 inhabitants. 

The laws ot the republie have increased the teachers’ 
salaries, the minimum being now 900 franes for male 
teachers and 700 francs for temale teachers. ‘Male 
teachers who have been in service’ twenty years are 
entitled to a pension of 600 francs, and female’ ttlehape: to 
500 trancs. 

In 1878 the government appropriate 60,000 000 francs 
for the erection of school houses. In’ 1879 Geng oar 
ment received a temale norma! school. 





Charlies Morgan. 
By B. G. Norrsror. 

Mr. Oharles Morgan died in New York, May 8th, 1878, 
at the age of eighty-three years. “ Born in Clinton;' Conn; 
in 1795. family necessities compelled him to support’ him- 
self when only jourteen yeers old. Commencing lite thus 
early, for himself, a8 a clerk in a small grocery shop in 
New York, ire finished it as.a millionaire at eighty three. 
He never ceased to regret that his only school training 
was that afforded under fourteen years of age, in the com* 
mon district sctiool. By his fidelity and economy, he had 
gained enoug! to start a ship chandlery store before he’ 
was of age. Ultimately the sole owner of the Morgan 
line of steamers between New York and New Orleans, 
and of the extensive line of steamers engaged in the Texas 
trade, and of the New Orleans and Great Western Rail- 
road, he regularly gave employment to. over 5,009. men. 

‘One of his greatest. iscouragements was the loss of 
steamers along the treacherous and shifting coast of Texas. 
In rapid suvces-ion nine »#! his iron steamers were wrecked, 
and all withous iungurance, He at ence built other and 
better ships, and in alvance of the United, States, Coast | « 
Survey, he kept tue coast 80 frequently. surveyed that tor }y 
twenty, years prior to 1873 be did not Jose.a vessel... ..J 

He once said te me, “ Though. I lave handled. a, good |. 
deal of money, no equal amount.ever gave me such genu., 
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the frequent Sccurénce of the formér crimes to the violence |" During his last sickness be thought and spoke and d did g 
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}much for the Morgan School. His last gift to it of one 
phundred thousand dollars was made but a tew weeks be- 
ifore his death. The total of his expenditures for the 
School, including the statues at Olinton and Yale, the 
building, endowments, and gifts for prizes, was nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

His interest in it increased to the last. Every anniver- 
sary of the school and each succeeding year witnessed 
some new gift to it, or some liberal present to the 





The Garden of Eden. 


The Assyrian scholar, George Smith, says: “In the In- 
scriptions, Kar-dunias is repeaedly referred to. This 
means “Gard: a of Dunius,” but the. position of Kar-dunias 
ig quite uncertain. 

The Tree of Life, which was kept by cherubim and a 
flaming sword that turned every way, placed by the Lord 
God on the east of the Garden of Eden is also referred to 
in the inscriptions. In the creation-legeuds these say 
there was a sacred Grove of Anu, which was guarded by a 
sword turning to all four points of tae compass. 

| “This mysterious tree is drawn of medium height and 
rather pyramidal shape, expanaing to its apex in a tuft of 
large leaves, where, as well as throughout its truuk, nu- 
merous branches terminate in a pine-cone like fruit. tis 
| Ee accompanied by personages, So, too, the Tree of 

nowledge, though not yet directly described in the in- 
scriptions is pictured on an early Babylonian gen. A 

mple-stemmed tree produces two kinds of branches, 
ose toward the top bearing leaves, but the two. lowest 
yielding fruit. On either side are seated human figures; 
at the righ: man, man; on the left, woman. Behind the 
woman rises a serpent upon the extremity. of its tail, and 
in compliance with whose directions both woman and man 
ach out a hand to pluck the drooping fruits.” 

Dr. J. P. Newman visited this poition of the world, 
and says: “We landed in Eden, and stood upon its sa- 
cred soil. Walking to the utmost point of the peninsula, 
so narrow and dry, I stretched my right hand over the 
uphrates and my left hand over the Tigris. We wande1- 
ed through the palm-groves, crossed the brooklets that 
flow through the garden, watched the doves as they flew 

m tree to tree, listened to the birds of Paradise carol 

melody of their song, read the second chapter of Gene- 
§, and sung the old doxology in the palmy. groves of 
len. Ascending to the balcony of an ancient minaret, 
fifty feet high, we looked out on fields green with grass 
md beautiful with flowers, over an area of many miles, 
hereon are the date-pain and feathered bamboo, and on 
» four great rivers—the Huphbrates, the Tigris, the Joe, 
id the Skate Arab, “aig 
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Godless Sc Schools. 


"Some of the English papers re have been discussing the 
question of popular education, especially non-ecclesiastical 
Isr: Drv J. H. Rigg; of Westminster School, 
makes representation of the gr with an ae 

of figures, that seems‘quite terrible’ 
St. Louis is described as a city of 35(,000 inhabitants, 
with only 17,000 members of Protestant churches, Roman 
jatholieism being the dominant religion of theplace. And 
the: Bible and all religious services are excluded’ from 
@ public'schools. Protestant youth of the city are wnder 
er nome of these educational organizations during the 
and impressive period of their lives. The 
urches have but little hold apon their young people 
is may find its explanatiun in the stadied exclusion of 
} Bible-and ‘all devotional exercises from the schools. 
we submit to a godless system of education, controlled 
enfor¢ed: too often by barroom politicians, infidels and 
what else can: we expect? ‘“pforwonder in such 

acity infidetty abounds!” © «> 








Ws veliiouipaabinahtiiitieees being idle when they 
will not take te books, but will persist in preferring to 
look about them” and listen to what; other people are 
ying, and to direct their attention to: what in their esti- 
are novelties, and in our estimate are. commonplace 

- Until tbe, mind has acquired euch a knowledge of 
objects as shall make. it master of all that is 

with the. circle in whieh ‘it, moves, everything 





cation as that bestowed on ‘tbe. Morgan, School,” 
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best; is cane eae of aking in a certain measure of 
knowledge.” The power of the brain to receive impres-' 
sions—the quality of the organ, in other words—shows 
itself in the capacity it exhibits for absorbing the external 
world. Quickness of perception indicates a brain ready 
and facile at absorption: dullness indicates smallness of 
the brain, or quality that does not receive. But under 
our present systems we commonly treat both conditions 
4s one; we spur on the precocious child because it is pre- 
cocious, and we spur on the dul] child because it is dull. 
In both cases we err. When the mind is easily influenced 
the danger usually consists in pressing its powers too far, 
in making a show and wonder of what can be done. 
When the mind is dull and stupid, it is often filled to re- 
pletion before the earnest. teacher is conscious of the fact ; 
it is thus overburdened and worn by the pressure but it is 
not instructed. For the reasons given, I shave always 
persistently »pposed the special prize system in schools 
and colleges. As a teacher.ande student, I can recall no 
single instance in which noted prizemen in youth »ore 
away more than other men the prizes—that is to say, the 
successes—of after-life. I have, however, many. times 
known the successful prizeman in the class to be the least 
successful afterward, and as often have known the ordin- 
ary man iu class come out as the best man in life. Over- 
work in the child and in the student defeats therefore its 


own object. 








CITY NOTES. 


Sympnony Concert.—The concluding concert of the 
Symphony Society’s season will be given Saturday even- 
ing, April 2d, at Steinway Hall. On the programme, 
which is a most interesting one, is Wagner's overture to 
the “ Flying Dutchman.” 

| Musto Festrvau.—The activity which 1s displayed by 
the societies which will take part in the May music festi- 
val is a good sign of the progress which is being made in 
the preparations for the event of the season, Four eveu- 
ings will be devoted to the large choral works, and three 
afternoons to general music, orchestral and solo 

Mr. Romuex’s Recirats.—The second series of piano 
recitals which Mr. Franz Rummel has projected, will run 
through the month of April. These afternoon coacerts at 
Steinway Hall have enabled New Yorkers to become better 
acquainted with.Mr. Rummel’s admirable technique and 
artistic manner of playing. 

Mr. Stropparp’s Lecrures.—The daily papers should be 
consulted for the.subjects and dates of the courses of leo- 
tutes; morning and evening, which Mr. John Ii. Stoddard 
will give at Chickering-Hall. They will be illustrated by 
views of the places which torm the topics for the lectures. 
Tickets can’ be secured at Schuberth’s. 

| Miss Sawsorn’s Lectures —Two new lectures wp Miss 
Kate Sanborn are atinounced for Apri! 5th and: 12th, at 
Dr. Howard: Crosby’s church-parlor, Fourth avenue and 
22d street. As thev take place in the a ternoon at three 
clock, they will be especially pleasant for ladies to attend. 
The subjects which Mi-s Sanborn has selected are “The 
old Miracle Plays” and “ Literary Frivolities,” and we are 
sure they will be delightfully treated. Single tickets, 75 
cents ; course ticket, one dollar. 

American Warer-Cotor Socirery,— We are glad to see 
the prosperity with which this society enters upon a new 
yeer Attke annual. meeting held the other evening at 
the Academy.ot Design, Mr. T. W.. Wood was elected 
president, Mr. Henry Farrer secretary, Mr. J. ©, Nicoll 
For board of control, Messrs, Colman, Bellows, 
Fredericks and Smillie. Three new members were added 
to the society—Messrs, Sonntag, Beckwith and Hoven 
den,. The receipts for the year just closed are over thirty- 
three thousand dollars, 








Cixperrtta.—Do you know that the story of Cinderella 
is one of, the oldest stories in the world? It has been told 
to delighted youngsters for thousands of years, and_ by al- 
moat, all races of people. There are, ot course, some little 
differences in the story, as told by different peoples ;. the 
}Brench, for instance, have a cow. forthe good fairy, and 
when the animal .was to be killed she told Cinde- 
rella to collect ber bones into her hide, and to wish over 
them tor anything she wanted. As the Scotch tell it, a 
oe asked daughter a “little red calfy,” which 
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A Thunder: Storm. 


Nearly every person has wit 
some are affected by fear, ” 
The garage 00 Oe sens, y ide cas: sora hy 
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terrible thunder. tha stad cad Oks tals Chat eaoaach 


other in swift succession—all these are very wonderful | ‘branch of 


= strange. The ae wince tent 


them ; he ate: the pot desea 


“ ™ contains “a eer on 


Lake Geneva that has hardly been 
‘The sky is changed—and such a change! Ob night, 
“And storm, and darkness, ye papel ag 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light _ F 
Of dark éye in woman! Far along, 


Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

And this is in the night; most glorious night ! 

Thou wert not sent to slumber! Let me te 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— i 

A portion of the tempest andof thee! | 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now again ’tis black—and now, the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o'er a young birth. 
—Scholar’s Companion. \ ne 3 


Work and Workmen of New York, 

By a COMPANION REPORTER. 

One day during the winter, I accom 
Elmore when she was arranging for ‘one lof her songs, 
and as I now look at the six pages so 
wonder if you would not like to know 
the many pairs of hands employed to one song. 
First, the words were written, then 
arranged on music MS. paper. The 
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ing chosen to-perform:---Her father heard her recite her 
piece and the day before the reception she spoke before 
the whole family... Her brother Rich said, “I'll have 
the florist make me a big bouquet to throw to the best 


When the time came, all the Grays went to the recep- 
tion. The room was full, Her piece was near the last 
and Rich could not believe his eyes when he saw a de- 
mure little maiden come forward with a large white 
kerchief over her shoulders and crossed over her breast, 
and dainty buckled shoes. Could thigbe Nelly? She 
aid not falter or make 4 mistake, and Rich threw her 
the bouquet. The applause of the audience brought 


Mrs. A| Nellie back, and another bouquet was thrown to her. 


With one in each hand she left the platform. As it hap- 


done, I| pened that Nelly was the only one having two bouquets, 
about|she was quickly surrounded by her admiring school- 


mates. The reception was succeeded by a collation. 


» melody was | Rich insisted on treating the whole of the family to ice- 
being ready | cream. 
we went away ‘‘down town,” (which means in New 


“What are you going to do with your flowers, Nelly ? 


York toward the bay)—into a narrow street where the| asked Mrs. Gray. 


sun only finds the pavement for a short time on the 


“«T guess I'll keep the one Richie’ gave me, but the 


brightest days, so high are the buildings. Up several | other I'd like to give to that little lame girl, Mamma; 
blights of the dark, dingy stairs, and halls of the immense the one that lives on Green street ; she used to be in my 
building, which is deserted at night, but crowded alll class, you know.” 


day with noise as well as working people—and in a long 
room dingy from the long use of leaden type we find the 
mysterious Genii, who will begin to the plates 
for the printer. The proprietor is the kind of 
man that little girls like and little boys do not fear to 
ask questions of. He looks over the MS., inquires when 
the plates are needed, states the price of the work, and 
then invites us to look at a workman who is setting up 
asong from) the famous play, ‘‘ Billee Taylor.” John 
is as. good natured as his employer, and chats away as 
lively as though he were not at work while we look over 
his shoulder. His eyes are on the MS. before him, while 
his fingers are going from one little tray t another, and 


then back to the composing stick in his.left)hand—| . 
“click” goes a little piece of metal at every motion of. 


his right hand, and the thumb of the other hand presses 
the piece into its place. 

The music is set up from left to right, the five’ or ten 
lines with the notes and’ words that ng to them 
being built piece against piece like the of a house. 


‘‘What a good memory one must have to know where | 


al) those little bits are.” 

‘You are quite right about that, answered John, 
laughing. halal Ris Ye gnoeerl pent 
acters.” 

« ‘Are there many music compositors?” | 

“Only about twenty-six or eight in this city, it isa 
very dificult business.” 

“The time required to learn must be much longer than 
for book type.” 

“T was four years at it before I could set up a piece 

» 


Then he ceased work and showed us the different 


SSdeF wo? 


Mrs. Gray nodded to the bright little figure before her, 
and Nelly ran off to get her flowers. She was soon in 
the house.of her class-mate telling her of the wonders 
of the reception: How she had to stand before all the 
people, and how her grandmother had worn the same 
shoes, and kerchief and dress, fifty years ago at a party. 
And lastly how the flowers were thrown to her—two 


“ Just recite a verse or two to me,” said Jennie; so 
Nelly made a bow and recited a couple of verses. To 
show how she looked when trying to make her little 
friend happy. TWA FUCHS dewme pleture of:hem 
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The Druids. 


The Druids were priests who ‘lived in ancient times 
in England. In the first century before and after Christ 
the Druids inhabited chiefly Gaul (France), and the isl- 
ands of Britain. In Gaul their principal seats were in 
the west ‘tind center, or in modern Brittany, and along 
the Loire, while beyond the channels they were found in 
Wales and Ireland. 

Their characteristics consisted in the adoration of one 
Supreme Being, in the belief of the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments. Ja 
their sacrifices the bodies of human vicums often smoked 
on the same altars with the carcasses of beasts. Their 
objects, however, weré apparently moral, for they pro- 
fessed ‘‘ to reform’ morals, to secure peace, and to en- 
courage goodness ;” yet with these high aims they con- 
nected pernicious superstitions and pretenses to a magi- 
cal knowledge. They assumed, says Julius Cesar, to 
discourse. of the hidden nature of things, of the extent of 
the universe, jand of the earth, of the forms and move- 
ments of stars, of the virtues of plants, and of the es- 
sence, power, and mode of action of the gods. On all 
these subjects their instructions were conveyed orally, 
and by means of verses, ‘which required 20 years of 
learning before they could be well committed to mem- 
ory. The trigds of the Welsh bards are supposed to be 
specimens of this species of verse. How well or ill 
founded thels pretensions were, itvis now impossible to 
decide. 

Some knowledge of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, beyond what simply pertained to the regulation 
of their religious festivals, they unquestionably possessed, 
inasmruoch as they composed the yearly lunations, which 
supposes acquaintance also with the solar year, In their 
doctrine of medicine, particularly, there was far more 
of superstition than of knowledge. To a great many 
plants they attributed a mystic sacred character, and 
most of all to the mistletoe, whose sanitary virtues, both 
physical and moral, were such, that they esteemed it an 
antidote to all poisons and a cure for all diseases. It 
was gathered at cértain seasons with the most formal 
ahd pompous ceremonies. As soon as it was discovered, 
twining the’no less sacred oak, the Druids colleeted in 
crowds about the tree, a banquet and a sacrifice were 
prepared, a'priest in white vestments cut the twig with 
a goldén sidkle, two other white-robed priests caught it 
in a white cloak, two milk-white heifers were instantly 
offered up, and the rest of the day was spent in rejoic- 
ing. Under similar mystic faith they plucked the marsh- 
wort, with the left hand, fasting, and without looking 
at it, and the hedge hyssop after ablutions, and offerings 
of bread and wine, barefooted and without a knife. Al 
these plants were regarded as powerful remedies, not 
only in respect to physical diseases, but to the dark 
workings of evil. They were carried about as charms, 
as well as:amber beads; which the Druids manufactured 
for warriors in battle, and which are still found in their 
tombs.—Scholar’s Companion. 


How Chickens are Hatched. 
The Growiag World déscribes this interesting process 





Now, if you will take one of the eggs in this condition 
from under the hen, remove it to the house or other suit- 
able put it in a box or nest, keeping it warm and 
as near temperature of the hen as possible 
«which may be done by laying it between two bottles of 
warm water upon some cotton or wool), and lay a glass 
over the box or nest, then you can witness the true modus 
Now. watch the little fellow work his wa 
the seal, and pen nent oy wget instru 
nea opening made, commences a 
motion with the point of the upper bill on the 
have the nrg ed of pot tte beled ow (if you 
te ee dp emery hole'up- 
has ——s way almost around, say 
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‘HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Maxes’i Deicious Drikk. 
Du. M. H. HENRY, the witely khown and eminent 
6 oe York; says: 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 


Worcestur’s Dicttoxary. New Edition, 
1881. Price $10. J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
Philadelphia. 

The new edition of Worcester's Diction- 
ary just publisbed isa massive volume ol 
2,058 pages, and commands at once the at- 
tention of the scholar. This is the out- 
come of an effort begun by « modest edi- 
tion of Johnson's Diezionary in 1828. 
From thet time until his death in 1865 his 

ven to indefatigable mdustry in 

Selde of etymology. In 1860 he pro- 
duced his Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, the most elaborate of all his works 
hitherto; and then from year to year he 
added to its excellencies, until his hand 
grew still in death. Since his death the 
work has been carried; on, and the volume 
betore us shows the skill, research and good 
judgment with which it has been conducted. 

The. new edition contains more than 
115,000 words, and each has its pronuncia- 
tion, definition and etymology given. The 
plan of illustrating the definitions has’ been 
followed and over 1,000 wood-cuts are em- 
ployed. About 5,000 synonymous words 
are illustrated. A supplement has been 
ailded containing about 12,500 words, most 
of which are new oves. This is an impor- 
tant feature, because the energy of scienti- 
fic research,has brought a large rumber of 
new terms into use, and the ordinary read- 
er will look look for.their definitions in 
such a volume as this, 


This volume contains a discussion of the 
principles of pronunciation, remarks on or. 
thography, an essay on ‘the origin of the 
English language, and several other sub- 
jects, more or less elaboratcly treated. 

The works of Mr. Worcester have always 
had the sincere admiration and respest of 
scholarly people in America and England. 
His long and sincere devotion to his special 
pursuit, joined to the possession of remark- 
able powers of judgment and a conscien 
tious solicitude for accuracy bronght kin- 
dred micds to consider his performance; 
and it was conceded that his philological 
powers he possessed extraordinary, and ‘his 
discoveries met with cordial approval. 

As a volume for the school room Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary may be strongly cem 
mended. It has a general completeness 
that will render it available to settle all 
disputed points. The pronunciation .and 
spelling of words are features that have dis- 
tinguished tne works of Dr. Worcester. 
But the definition ot words is the most im- 
portant part of a dictionary. To give accu- 
rately the meanings of words, to exemplify 
and illustrate these meanings has been a 
task most congenial to the author of this 
volume. A caretal examination of the 
pages of the work shows that each word has 
been examined with painstaking care. Not 
only is the origin, relation, derivation, de- 
finition and prenunciation given, but’ the 
word that is collocated properly with it, 
and also examples of its use. Thus take 
add. Here two definitions are given to 
join, and examples under each, one from 
Shakespeare and one from Locke. Tee 
synonyms follow. 

So that this volume . may well merit the 
title of being a perfect book: a book that 
is invaluable to the student, the ‘man -of 
letters, the philosopher, and the man in 
active and pressing business, 

Tap Traonme’s Marya. ‘ij Win 0% 
cutt. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Cv. 

This volume is in six parts: The Dignity 
of the Teacher's Work; Qualification, Con- 
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for the Divisibility of Numbers, In each of 
these the spirit of the practical teacher is 
manifest; the directions are broad on 
sound sease. The volume is one that will 
be found of service in disciplining, in stimu- 
lating, and in elevating a school. The 
teacher will find suggestions in it: for all oc- 
easions, 

Tae Enoutse Ports. Selections, with 
eritical introductions by various writers and 
a geueral intruduction, by Matthew Arnold. 
Edited by Thomas H. Ward. London 
and New York : Macmillan & Co., 4 vols. 
$7.00, 

This collection is undoubtedly the best 
compendiumjof English poetry now to be 
had. From the great body of English poets 
those having established reputations have 
been selected ; from these, selections have 
been made, and criticisms by capable au- 
thorities are presented. One hundred and 
fifty-six authors are included in this col- 
lection ; and the selections as a whole are 
well made, Thesketches are of great value, 
and it would not be easy to find a single 
passage not deserved by one of literary 
tastes. The amount of scholarly criticism, 
the skill in selecting the authors and their 
productions must give this series a great 
value in the eycs of every one who loves 
English poetry. 

The gathering of those capable of giving 
opinions on English poetry intoa volume 
for this purpose is the striking feature of 
this eeries, Matthew Arnold presents us 
with a critical sketch of Gray and Keats ; 
Thomas Arnold, of Gower, Lydgate, Oc- 
cleve and Glover ; W. T. Arnold, of Browne, 
Wither, E. B. Browning and Habington. 
Among the other editors we find Courthope, 
Prof. Dowden, Myers, Pater, Pattison, Swin- 
burre aod Watts. These are all men of 
eminent literary taste, and their judgment 
will be valuable to the reader. There are 
but a part of the thirty-five editors—it must 
be noticed. 


The plan of the. work is such that a great 
variety of opinion is presented ; this pre- 
vents the closest unity, nor do we know 
that this is a very desirable quality. That 
one should deem a certain poet to have 
shed-a. powerful influence on’ his. age, and 
tat another should deem his influence to be 
small, does not detract from the value of 
these criticisms. 


The volumes are well printed in clear and 
beautiful type and are tastefully bound. 


First Lessons ix Artrumetic. By Wm. 
J. Milne. Cincinnati : Jones Brottiers & Co- 

The author is the principal of the Gene- 
seo Normal School and he has employed 
both the inductive and objective methods. 
The book begins with “pictures,” and the 
pupil counts the objects, The succeeding 
lessons go op from the simplest exercises 
in a most gradual manner. No rules are in- 
troduced. and the book is put together in a 
practical and common sense way that will 
render it popular. 


First Lessons x Natorat History axp 
Laxevaes,. New York: Harper Bros. 


Tn reviewing this excellent work it was 
stated that it was published by. Lee & 
Shepard, We make a correction, itis pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers, In addition to 
what was stated in the review we add that. 
we have learned that the method used pro- } 
duces a deep interest in comparing in the | 
minds of the pupils;:tnd thie iaetter all. the | 
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supposes there is such a thing as a child's 
vocabulary, and it ministers to the develop 
ment‘and growth of this.. The vocabulary 
ot the child may be steadily en’arged and in 
time it will become the vocabulery of the 
scholar. The meaning of words is learned 
from their connections with otver words. 
A spelling book will be valuable if it em- 
ploys and re-employs words that are likely 
to prove difficult. This volume may be 
characterized as made on sound principles, 
and as being in a practical shape, and 
therefore valuable. 


Mopgration vs. ToTaL ABSTINENCE, OR 
Dr. Crossy anp ais Reviewers. New 
York: The National Temperance Society 
and Publishing House, 

Dr. Crosby, Chancellor of the University 
of New York, delivered an address in Bos- 
ton, Jan. 10, 1880, in which he said it was 
an error to assume that moderate drinking 
of alcohol would lead to dronkness. This 
has been rep*ied to by Wendall Philips and 
other eminent temperance advocates; and 
the address and its replies are found in thi- 
volume. It is pretty generally conceded 
that Dr. Crosby has injured the cause of 
temperance, not only, but has tarnished his 
fame as well. The truth is, the total ab- 
stinence people see there is no half way 
house. Dr. Crosby, aman of the gentlest 
manners and finest culture, theorizes that 
there ought to. But all drankards. were 
once woderate drinkers, but they did not 
stay so. 

Hots's Inventive Free-Haxp Draw- 
mos. W..N. Hull, Cedar Fall, Iowa. 

On the sheet before us are ninety draw- 
ings, all ofa very simple character indeed, 
and well suited to the primary classes, To 
one who has taken lessons in drawing from 
a master they will perhaps not be needed: 
but of the 300,000 teachers how many have 
thus taken lessons. Are there 3,000? 
Scarcely more. The great_reason why 
teachers ‘retuse to give drawing lessons is 
because they do not know how. Prof. 
Hull proposes to aid the teacher, and his 
drawings will be found very serviceable. 
Every teacher can use them. These 90 are 
sent for 15 cents. 

Although but two months of this year 
have gotie by, the lis: of new publications is 
a large one, Of the more important works 
issued in Janaary and February, are the 
following : 

Art.—In Scribner & Welford’s series of 
illustrated biographies of great, artists, Fra 
Angelico,.Gainsborcugh, Guido and) Fra 
| Bartolomineo. Modern Schools of Art, A. 
8. Barnes & Co. Handbook of Legendary 
ms Mrthelagiont Ath gemes ee beg 
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oleton & Co.; Black’s Sunrise, Harper & 
Brothers ; Cooke's Somebody's Neighbors, 
J. R. Osgood & Co.; Ouida’s Village Com- 
mune, Lippincott’s & Oo. 

History.—Dufiy'’s Young Ireland, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co; Greece, D. Appleton & Co.; 
Frederick the Great and the Seven Years 
War, Chas. Scribner's Sons; Outlines of the 
History of France, Estes and Leauriate ; 
Green’s History of the Lnglisk People, 
American Book Exchange; Clement's Egypt, 
D. Lothrop & Co.; Irving’s Columbus, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 

Travel. —Russia, Rambles Among Hills, 
Japan, In the Ardens, Scribner & Welford . 
Across Patagonia, R. Worthington ; New 
Guinea, Houghton, Mifflin & Oo; Across 
Patagonia, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

School- Books.—Venable’s Easy Algebra 
for Beginners, University Publishing Co.; 
Lind’s Easy Experiments in Chemistry and 
Philosophy, Normal Publishing Hovse ; 
Ahn’s Third Latin Book, E Steiger & Co,; 
Worman’s First German Book, A. 8. Barnes 
& Oo.: Outlines of U. 8. History, Normal 
Publishing House; Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet, Henry Eighth, Ginn & Heath ; 
Taming of the Shrew and All's Well That 
Ends Well, Harper & Brothers. 

Music—Franz, Album of Songs, Perkins’ 
Anthem Harp, Book of Rhymes and Tunes, 
Curiosities ot Music, Oliver Ditson & Co; 
Music Study in Germany, Jansen, McClurg 
& Co.; Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, Biglow 
& Main, Wagner, Schubert, Rossini, Scri!- 
ner & Welford. 

Poetry.—Poems by Brougham, J. R. Os- 
good & Co,; Whittier, Mrs. Craik, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; Gibson, Lee and Shepard ; 
Library of Religious Poetry, Dodd & Mead. 

MAGAZINES. 

The three numbers of Harper's for 1881, 
marvels of the printer's, artist's, engraver s, 
and writer's art; and this is according it 
the highest praise, wh‘ch is completeness 
and perfectness in the four departments by 
which « periodical is ranked. The March 
issue is peculiarly felicitious in its selections 
of matter which will please every taste. The 
leading illustrated articles are “ Bedford 
Park,” by Moncure D. Conway, “The Uni- 
versity ot Leiden,” by W. T. Hewett, “ The 
Arran Islands,” by J. L. Cloud, and “ Possi- 
bilities of Horticulture,” by S, B, Parsons- 
The son of Mrs, Julia C. R Dorr, is develop- 
ing considerable talent in writing poetry, 25 
}his tribute to “Richard Henry Stoddard,” 
shows. , Maria R. Oakey has a sensible and 
practical “‘ Talk on Dress,” which all ladies 
will do well to read and think over. 

The April Scribner's gives the conclading 
chaptera‘of Mrs. Burnett's “Fair Barbarian,; 
which holds to the last, a delicate charm and 
fineness of style that have won for it general 
e, Jo an article on “Wood Engraving 
” the work. ‘of the 
compe titors is shown ; the wirner 
of the first prize is a young Bostonian, six 


pple- tsu ee 
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teen years of age. Wm. H. Rideing, con 


tributes a paper entitled, ‘New York Attics| round him. He believes the way to man- 
and House-tops,” James C, Beard, writes| age a school is to reader the pupils manage- 


and illustrates, “Marine Formas Applicable 
to Decoration.” Edward Strahan has an in- 


teresting account of “Geek. Terra*Cottas| York Normal ‘College. It discusses the 


from Tanagra and Elsewhere,” with eleven 
illustrations, - 

Mr. W. D. Howells has retired from the 
editorship of the Atlantic, and is to have an 
interest in the firm of J. R. Osgood. & Oo., 
of Boston. He is sueceeded by Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Both of these gentlemen 
have the good wishes of hundreds of people 
who have become acquainted with them 
through their writings. 

A Greek idyl by George Eber, whose 
Egyptian romances are at present much 
read, opens the April Appleton’s; it is in 


teacher in the trying circumstances that sur- 


able. The-book has an introduction by 
Thomas Huntet, President of the New 


subject somewhat in the objective style— 
visiting a school and pointing out its excel- 
lent features, /I€ shows) how gof d govern- 
ment increases the teaching power of the 
teacher, shows the principles that underlie 
it, and makes valuable suggestions as to the 
mode by which regalar attendance and the 
co-operation of the pupils can be secured. 
Discipline, Penalties, Modes of interesting 
and Employing his pupils are treated in an 
enlightened manner. The volume will be of 
benefit to"any teacher. : It especially shows 
how the pupils may be led to co-operate 
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The Hew & Education. 
S CHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR 


Teachers, to Aid in Governing and Interesting a School, 


KELLOGG, A.M., 
Editor of the New York ScHoor JovuRNAL, and TeacneErs’ Instrrute; formerly Supt. of the Expert- 
mental Dept. of the State Normal School, at Albany, N. Y. 
With an Introduction by Thomas Hunter, Ph.D., President of the N. Y. Normal College. 
—o——. 

This work takes up the most difficult of all school work, viz.: the government of 
a school, and is filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is invaluable 
to the teacher who desires to improve his school. 


and help forward the school instead of re. 
tarding it. It is a real sddition to this 
class of works: Wis. Journal of Hawation. 








two parts and will be concluded next month. 
There.isan essay on “Greek Dinners,” a 
story by Vernon Lee entitled, “A Qulture 
Ghost,” selections from Ruskin’s last book, 


READ WHAT THEY SAY OF IT: 
From Pror. M. A. NEWELL, Principal of Mary-| From the Independent. 











land State Normal School. tt eg from such inepestion es . a 
and a criticism on the Earl of Beaconsfield Balthnore, January 17, 1080. | ee ey Noe You ELE mos 
as a novelist from the Quarterly Review TWO or FOUR CASH P RITES yep Be. Faces 2 One “ isa and ueetul b book. Mr. a nellape & £0. 
2 mn copy of “School | of the Normal , in this city, polnts out its 
“Treland and the Irish” ops Management." I have ra yen, merits much in The book goes on the gen- 
sh” opens the Feb- E ch M th and interest. No book of its size that I know of eral theory of making the pu = 
ruary Good Company. It is written by Dr. a on feather onre ee  NDrecn | leading them to use their minds for 


M. A. NEWELL, | and jp right and seems to embody the con- 
G. Hepwortk, one of the committee for the : ARE AWARDED ales Ofc weabis and experienced teacher 
distribution of the New York Herald relief To THE— the From the Sunday School Times. 
fund. The waiter relates his personal ex- New Jersey State Normal School, , None of the professions are so liberally su sagolies 
RAY A ] ) 2D R S Tren’ Dec. ith books its art asthe prof f 
perience among the famine stricken people. keen g teaching. If we are to believe the teachers them- 
A — —oFr— “ ” selves, however, but few of these books are of 
Ellen W. Olney’s serial, ‘Rose and the Doc- School and am much pleased | either theoretical or practical value. It is a pleas- 
wo . A many books of the kind. | ure, thesefore, to be able to commend a really 
tor,” c.oses rather abruptly and in an uzex- ID] } WA pA Se “of | Bnd Varied experience in ood book in this tine. This can fairly be done in 
. pected manner. Mrs Lizzie W. Champrey’s | the young teacher. teacher should have it | (20 ise Of Schoo! Cy gif 


fab'e called “The Story of a Lion” is a in bis Horeny- W, Hasaaouck. | Ke A.M., formerly of the New York State 
; clever piece of work and will be enjoyed by ($2.00 A YEAR,) oye Pror. W. F. de poi os ou caperence, ad Me pb ici are those of wines 

lite. ary people, For the best Original Drawings,|\V osm practical’ ond fo Gone in on unprotontions tage. 
, Education tor March-April, gives eleven Colored Pictures, Historical “ DEAR —I have Ry read | Wider —ae, Saber pocnamcese She cuistanse of & 
valuable papers on subjects suited to its}. Hhonye, ‘Sorte, Home Mat ay res yp Fe more than the cob- wet 
| i ical eketch i s Games, Inventions, the the a Sas manage a first-rate school. ‘The book is prefaced 

name. The biographical sketch is on Thomas Comme” tages tions, and that it be to | maned ~~ — a —_ 
Sherwin, by John D. Philbrick, LL. D, and] pesaee Deing a fircteciads thagasine for home- | Caener™. ihe Se Thee ven FY by Thomas Hunter, Ph.D.. President of the Nor 
: is accompanied by a eteel engraving _.___ | reading, there is always much in the pages of nr weweing tn oo < fan Srenthe Oh i - te 

. , WIDE AWAKE desirable as Supplementary Read- 

The Litile Folks’ Reader for March con- | one ae en en ey beat a high cadence . mF Parise, | A practical guide for 
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: - r ” ment has just t b 
tains short. stories about Grandmother | gives graphic articles of travel, natural history,| 5UPt- of Schools, Winona, Minn. Pantcomes oy been & issued by B. C4 Kel 
Green's Visitor, How Robby Come to be| and industry; and Rey. Edward Everett. Hale’s| yom Pror. J.W. BARKER, Principal of Public | #uthor. Mr. Kellogg is himself an chetteas of 


: Tardy, News Pranks. How the Czar Earned papers upon current events and politics ought to | School No. 4, Buffalo, New York. ar vee and in bis book oa even many 





believes 
“tr be read by every Student in our Public Schools. “ been favored with perusal of 2 ) render 
. an Apple, How Winifred Learned to Sew,| special terms to teachers who desire to use it ax a advan shcts or Foo eek apo manageahie. ‘Tite book has on iptobentnn te 
, About the Mole, Lady -bird, aud a Queer | Reader. = tforward, 1 commen sense style. if the mal tae we Te aincume fhe eanect pit 
. Bo | point 
. Little Builder. 6 RE — FoR— attenuation pedagogical aera, tions oa ios out its excellent Stciea it showehon that 
‘ The Children’s Museum has enla-ged its Primary Schools, came oe ae mm | the. ead 3 | a pe ge ae Sopates yowess 
" pages and now has more reomin «abich te Home, Tearing ment. The book has evidently “heen He it, and makes valuable as to the 
na : r and Kindergartens. | with nitch and with an eye —_—— means by which regular and the co- 
6 follow out its motto of having good reading tire field of the r’s labor. Mr. Kellorg is a| operation of the pupils can be secured. Discip- 
W for the voum f + + graduate of the Albany Normal School, for a op ey To poerge $e 
i. young. ITTLE “POLKS’ READER, some yeare held a profeworship in taat institution, ing the pupils are treated in an men 
4 , P and we see in “ Management” | ner. The volume will be of benefit to any teacher 
Kunkel's Musical Review for March gives " — Yeas much of met A and style of that first It especially shows how the vupils may be led to 
two il ot wensio. “Devan of the IA ub See umber. Cents » bixtoon-pege | York, D. normal schools in the State of New | co-operate and help forward the school instead of 
3: pieces USIC, i ¥ ne 5 t . We predict for this new book t is a real addition to this class of 
; by J. W. Hertel, and “Life's Lights and qunte. alia gotten up te ms rey very deal of much popular J. W. Barxen”” | works of which we have far too few 
" Year it techn aah Saami 
1; Shadows.” schools al over over the He i ce Price 75 Cents, Post-Paiad 
j ‘ . ce n Ost-Paid. 
eo el 
q' oO . 
; Folk't Musical Monthly for March, Adee al inquiries to E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, W. ¥. 
's, The March Musical Herald gives a great D. LOTHROP & CO., 





it many practical articles relating to music in DA ne mee . 


32 Franklin Mass. ¢¢ 
Bt naie! "0. Holy Foden” tence o Gatioadoasl. “~|Tue ACME” Paper. 


ch soprano solo.and. choras, by Charles Ver The Best Paper for School Use Made. 




















ns voitte ; ““ Heaven “Watch O’er The,” by. RECOMMEND 
— Ferdinand Hiller ; “Consolation,” by Franz _ Headquarters. i ED" BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
rd Liszt, This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
NEW MUSIC. ".. L. paar eraser & Co, over the country... lis merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 

ag John Church ‘and Com Cincininati, 21 1 Pack Piece, New. York. Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or i tape are 
‘he lens: 3 : pany, Pe “HAVE JUST PUBLISHED mene ee being made of manilla and alii 8h 
al. ave just published two songs and two| -) = and pleasant to wills vase. 
“A pieces for the piano, by popular composers : Kellogg's School Management nw con be furnished at very low prices, 

. “Don't forget me, “Darling, by George W. Price, 75 Cents. CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Al Presley, “What joy have I without Thee,” | ‘Tats ts « capital volume tor the practical teacher, HOS A a eee bound in Pads of 180 en a 
a” by I. P. Danks; “Musician's Dream,” oa pd) Fopigeap, | ./\ , vba + 1.80 . 
snd waltz, by C.F Bert, and a schottisch by C. ae: gre : W250 | Commercial Not, ya. 1.50 
lies Ladovic. The price of each of these is The Teachers’ Institute. FULL PRIGh LANE GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 

thirty-five cents. Price, $1.00. 
4 : EXERCISE BOOKS. 

fing ih orp oeeee At ae oa for the basal n bool bes poe and 
an, Single namaber ts worth the price fora year.” esti meee. TRY y Toe You wil be more apn a = ad 

d letem ic ——_ Per pkge of 10. Per of 10. 
wal Wag Sore aie of Mints af a eax8, 40 pp.; 4 $ 50 | Opes? 1200 pp:,"- 2 ama Si 
Ey send Exereise Book, 100 pages, commer. 
ng SCHOOL SUPPLIES, tial Hote, 100 deed for BS cone. Teachers, ks, me hear from - rn yor go 
& MAPS,” CRAYONS, " BLACK- WILLIAM F:: KELLOGG, 
six: BOARDS, GLOBES) ETO A me ES at Park Place, New York. 
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A NUMBER of candidates’ ates 


certificates were recently examined in Ger- 


many. One was shown a stuffed squirrel 


and asked, “ Where is this 

rel, to be fougid 7”) * In the 
dow,” was the reply. “ What is this ?” 
asked the professor, showing another condi 
date a butterfly. “ That’s a butterfly, sir. 

* No doubt,. but what, kind. of, but ty 
“Ach, Himmel,” wasjthe answer, “we have. 
so many of them in our parts that ‘we never 
pay any attention to them!” “ It is now 


ies of squir, 


four o’clock here,” remarked the examiner. 


to a candidate for honors im, geography,-— 
‘‘what time is it in London?” “ Well, it 
must be quite as late there,” was the’ reply 
“ How many aquare miles does the North 
Pole cover,” was another question to which 
came the answer, “ No one knows, A great 
many people have tried to go there, but no 
one has succeeded in the attenipt,” > ‘“ How 
do you teach children the difference between 
the right and left bank of a river?” “I 
don’t teach them that, because ‘there is.’ no 
river in our parts.” Ariother candidate was 
shown @ skeleton map, and asked to name 
a particular mountain, bus he observed ‘that 
the map was a bad one as the names were 
not marked on it as.in the one at. home, 
which was far superior. “ Why did. the 
companion of Columbus refuse to go far- 
ther?” was another question, “ Bécanse,” 
r plied the :candidate, “they had come to 
the spot where the ship would have tipped 
uver; for you kuow, sir, the earth 
round!” 


—~—es 


. Libby Prison, fe 

This military jail which the rebels used 
during the civil war, has lately been sold 
for $6,725 and is now used as a.tobacco 
factory. It was thought to be the most 
secure of the confederate prisons and: be- 
came quite famous. It still has the sign, 
“Libby Prison,” although very much 
worn. The iron bars were taken down 
and sold for old iron ‘after: the ‘war. It 
had nine rooms, but: now many of the 
partitions have been knocked, down. , On 
the wails there can still be seen letters and 
dates which the Federal prisoners. carved, 
skulls, cross-bones, coffins, chains, and 
other designs are visable. Prison 
Was.once a Warehouse and owned by a 





Mr, Libby, and from him received its}: 





Ponder on these Truths. 

Torpid kidneys, and cunstipated..hewels, 
are the great causes of chronic diseases. 

Kidney Wort!) bés edretl ‘thoveantis; Ty 
it and you will add one more to their num- 
ber. 

Habitual costiveness afflicts’ milligns el 
the ‘American people. Kidney Wort will} 
cure it. 

Kidney- Wort has cured {kidsey oom oft | meme 
of hepags years standing. Try it. ‘Bee adv. 
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Sap a ‘school steather, ¥, Tf: re gigrty 
avples and give you.five and your big. bro« 
ther five, what will beleft?” “ I'll be left,” 
responded the younger brother, “tor he will 
getaway with all of them.” 

Workingmen. a aiosenennt! 


Before you begin youp heavy, spring 





. 
~ 4 





i ated 


after a winter of relaxation, your synem{ OR. 


needs cleansing and strengthening ‘to 'pre-} 
vent an attack of ague, biliows.or spring: fe 2> 
ver, or some other spring sickneéss that yih 
unfit you for a season's Worley Fou will 
save time, much sickness and great expense 
your family this month. Don’t wait.—Bur- 
lington Hawkeye, 


rs wine) 


fo pey £ ‘ 
SINGING. 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 


ermal Motu of Veal Tvaaing,” 
, “>< gap avTHOR of 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Drill,” 
“The Human Voice in Song,” 
.\ “The Speaking Voice,” 
“The Canse & Oure of Stammering,” 


—AND— 
“Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal 
Training,” 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AN » THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 











READING. 


Full Course in Private, 


VOCAL DEFECTS. 


R, ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


ELOCUTION. 


BEML AAP F. 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 


TERMS: 

.$50,00 
25,00 each. 
15.00. * 
10,00. * 


in Class of S Persons, 
* m.,*.4 4 
yy. & e 


“ 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
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IMs arbertny geet; or trniattng 
inquiry concerning anything ad- 
vertised in this journal, you will 
oblige the publishers as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in the Scholar’s 











Inustrated “Christian Weekly. 
ie LE, FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Pane Yoornry shatacter ma 3-3 


Ya “a ‘AND FAMILY. 
school teacher will find In its columns the 
veaching the international Sunday School 


} 


Dut not vectaria 
not d in the inverest of any ind! 
caret Sr teed manepnihorote doshe comme 


‘IMustrated Christian Weekly, ~ 
Ch SO OO Nassau Street, New York. 


[DENTAL -ROOMS|3 


DP he! 


Ww. Ve STEWART, 
53% STREET, AND. ot AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 


teeth a speciatity. 


Zit 
= TY 


F, anid ts 


gabe. abrens Bt Pree Rnenan Savindet st ony 1% 


Ga 4 MODERATE CHARGES. 


a 
uf you will use one bottles of Hop Bitters in }' - Re NaN, Miird, id eon 


THE SUN, FOR ‘1881, 


AUP aR nee (In the editions’ of this 
newspaper Uppemhout spe zeer to come everybody will 
find: c 

L. all tad dette Lowe, bt prostate that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
THE Sun long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant tullness and unsatisfactory brevity. . 

II. Much of that sort of news which depends léss upon 
ite recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to Morning Tux Sun prints a 
continued story of the: lives of real men and wored, 
3 of their Geeds, plans, loves, hates; and troubles. 

This storyis more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was évér devised. 

IIL. Good writing in every column, and freshness, 
originality, dccuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every supject. 

IV. ‘Honest comment. Tax Sun's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about mem and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamable in Democrat or Republi- 
can. 

VI. Absolute independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles. 
Tue Sty velieves that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to jkeep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment'in place of that which exists. The year 1881 
and the ing will probably de- 
cide this suortmeély important contest. Taz Sum be- 





the Rings for monopoly, the, Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Daily Sun, a four-page sheet of twenty-cight 
columns, the price by mail, post paid, is $5 cents a 
month, or $6.50°4 year; or, including the Sunday 
paper, ani eight-page shdet'of fifty-six columns, the price 
is 65 cents a month, or $70.70 a year, postage paid: 

The Sunday edition of Taz Suw is also {turnished sep- 
drately at $1.20 2 year, postage paid. 

Tne price of the Weexiy Sun, eight pages, fifty-six 
colunins, is 1 a year, postage paid. For clubs of ten 
senting $10 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address I. W. Enetand, 
Publisher of THe Stx, New York City. 





Imerican Se Metts 


mateo a= The Lente Prayer, ona. over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve 8x14 Inches, 
printed on both sides. ‘The bés¢ raiir pponet! Colors. 
salmon and green. Cun SCS est Ce nein 
room. 
Lerad pg of Wisdom. 
meee yicee ere IST Vaté Good Manners. 
att or sandinetin Day be Regretied. Re- 


Rgoesty. Beak Boones d ** 
an 


more. paversee Deas 
Bey 


Se RELKDGO & 02 
- ao ae? Perk Place, N: ¥, 


lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against = 


best he va eh well; eta 


Sopemertary Reading | 


Scholar's _~ 


Companion, 
FOR MARCH. 


The attention of teachers has been di- 
rected of late to the procuring of suitable 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
for their pupils to read in classes, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary reader. This plan has 
been found to create great interest in the 
scholars in the usually dry reading lesson. 
To be entirely successful, however, the 
reading matter must be bright, interesting, 
short, and written especially with a view 
of its being read by scholars. The Scuot- 
Ar’s COMPANION just fills this want. It 
contains eight large pages of reading mat- 
ter, fresh and original, is neatly printed 
from new type. It contains bright stories, 
boyhood of great men, current news, stor- 
ies of animals, etc, We give the contents 
ofthe March number. Send for a copy 
with premium list, and get upaclub in 

your school. 
“Faithful Hatty,” ‘‘ Valentines,” ‘‘ Rare 
Coins,” “‘ The Freedom of the City, ” «For 
the * “Women Wanted,” ‘ Men 
Wanted,” ‘Elected to Office,” ‘Chang 
Yu Sing, » “The Battle of Life,” “ Perils 
of the Sea,” ‘The Exiles,” ** Sister 
Dora,” “A Toad Market,” ‘How to 
Make a Hair Book,” ‘‘ Thin ngs You Don’t 
Know, oe Captain Kidd,” ‘Books to 
Read,” “ the’ Day,” ‘THE 
ScHoot-Roo *s WRriTiInG CLUB,” 

‘‘LetTeR Box,” ‘The Times,” “ New 
Books for Y People,” “Tmportant 
Measures Before gress, etc., eto. 

Only 50 cents a year. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 








INDERGARTEN NORM LeSTTSU ER AND 
National be ‘Kincerear Cc. The 
gt + sereereen Normal I Clase for the 
train nt oe . th. enoecared 
for those Any oa qualitied. Teachers receive jour 
week on the use and philosoph of the twen- 
tions of F ergarten sys 
: of story-telling and the educational 
value of play, together with object lessons daily 
practice in the kindergarten. Mothers rece.ve lectures 
on “ The Kind crgarye in the reais Wednesday 
afternoons. fall course of erght months, $100. 
Req rene a teyuoeal lectures ttwenty) to mothers, $5. 
uirements are: love o1 chitd: common Eng- 
education, refined ms mameers, esire to imp: ove, and 
ee Poli 929 Eighth street, 
goad or Miss ‘Susie saiiock: 1127 Thirteenth street 

N.W., Principais. 


NA oe. centh street, ad, doo OF 


Avenue. This m 
to its pis.” 





MUSIC, Nv.5 
r east of Fitth 
cc school offers a imary ad- 
it has Deen in successful ope: s- 

. wets Profersors number over 

forty of ths abiest me can and European teaches; 
80 that its papiis can avail themselves vi the moe. skill- 
ful instruction at a very reasonable R ser- 
baw Ay open in the evening as ‘SS as during the day, 
so t 


Editor of the JourNaL permits reference to bin, 
be having frequently inspected the methods at the Con- 
servatory. & M. GRiswaLp, Director. 





» & Bborery: 


Pras APR Riston (estab. 1805). Paine’ upiows 
ferns ge St., eat al: 


eeping 

dence and 

Aribmets 
oackward 


vate rooms. 


CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
Mine School. ‘eoreaniaed with full faculty, Three 
wo and three respect 


rely. In- 

orpegntee ey a a mate Board of Trustees. This i the 
Norma! School in the State, having a distinct Pro 
combined with 
ction. Tuition and 
JouN OGDEN, 
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BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
— tor ‘boca wal br ate rt Ts 
for: the Pe et an year ry an ree ie 

aod Stratton sod iet the author ot the Book 
ablie =| mode ctvad at yi read o 


d; 
The lore jon is Co ee t., 
on bayve re 
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handing down their own refined type of}; 


face and figure to their children. 


Hence, we should expect everywhere to|* 
find the most personal béauty where there}. 


was the wildest diffusion of esthetic taste, 
Very poor people are noticeable for their 
ugliness... Gaunt hard faced women, low- 
bred, bulldog-looking men, sickly, shape- 
aay ber Posen Mpet gr aie 
manufacturing towns. Their ugliness can- 
not all bé*ditie’ to ‘the fact that they are 
poore-for. thé lazzaroni who hang about 
the.streets of Naples are certainly as poor, 
yet many of them, both men and women, 
are beautiful enotigh to sit as models. Itis 
due to the fact that with the poverty 

is a of love for thé beadtital’ 

India, where artistic feeling is ‘universal, 


almost every man or woman is handsome, | 


On the whole, it seems that the average 
personal beauty everywhere 


corresponds 
to the average general love for beauty in| 


the human breast. 
A Good Housewife. 
The good housewife, when she is giving 
her house its spring renovating, should bear 
in mind that the dear inmates of her house 
are more. precious than many houses, and 
that their systems need cleansing by purify- 
ing the blood, regulating the stomach and 
bowels to prevent and cure the diseases 
arising from spring malaria and miasma, and 
she must know that there is nothing that 





will do it so perfectly and surély as Hop |.’ 


Bitters, the purest and best of medicines.— 
Corcord, N. H., Patriot. 


rire te ine 
Seasonable Information. ° 
Of the many remedies advertised in o¥r 
columns for the cure of ‘coughs, colds, or 
kindred complaints, we desire to call the 
attention of our readers particularly to Mad- 
sme Porver's Cougn Balsam. This is a rem- 
edy which’has been long known and isvery 
generally and extensively used, particularly z 
in News¥orky bh inv the New England 
States, where it is kept on hand as a house- 
hold remedy, and where its virtués are 
highly and justly prized. It is particularly 
le to” yet ta being —— Lae palatable 


and i 


efficacious remedies i 
use, Tt has ed its high standard of 
excellence for over forty 


NBRVE oh 


ne ‘Ol 








VETALIZED PHOS: PRITES 


ALL OTHER Bb AS IT. Is 


d Wheat Germ. have found it so necesagry alone - 
Rind or body ; relieves or nervousness; gives vitality to We tasefletent vrceech 
d PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been. carried 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





often prove it to be worth a 





Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 
1% why endure nervous or sick headaches! 














me 4 SHORTHAND 4 


api Sed ior circular ot arts, © 


HARRY ANGELL, 354 4th Aveoune, N. ¥- 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFEECTUAL OF REM- 


aaSie See RRS 


THE 


BEST 


ERA ge? SER. 





OF NEW 


Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
YORK CITY. 





The ores Blackboard Eraser. 





want a durable, health 
amy 


the throat of the person using the board. 


From Prof. F. A. Afton, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, 

“We have carefull ‘and faithfully test- 
él dhe Exeaain taeda Uy you, and consider 
thom th sume wehave seen. ane have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


Academy, 
“T find Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon. G. 8, Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The » sania. of Climax Eraser has 
sal a we hs Ae “ss 
By tance i hia Se us.” 
Epi Profs 4: A. G. Smith, 
Perrysburg, Odio. 
e  eiths sample Eerkeers yea bent ths were 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 


eraser getthe Climax. It isso 


Dustin cought bcrween tne spo felt and does no fly down 


READ WHAT I6 SAID OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Nerma! School, Lock Haven, Pa, 


‘* We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon Jd. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary Of State Board of Education, Vermont. 


“The BEST THING I have éver seen in 
that line.” 


From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincole University, Marion, Ala 
“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Education, New Orieans, La. 


**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 








PRICE LAist. 


| Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. 


KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 








-THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


Published Weekly. 
—--Q——_—_ 


‘This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Ite aim is to be 


: ra 


practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has provet: of extraordinary 
?iliie“in the discussion of s¢book-room and class-room methods; it estimates things 
suitable for ite pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
Ce bel Lear arera te Sapient ory depts ani the schools ; 
first, foremost, and tely necessary thing to increase the Prorrs- 
erie Oe een feeling sure that hig Pay and Parnwagesce hang on 
rorya! yuna artis hom hawt si oe becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF  EPUOATION- 
The most influential papers and the most promiiy Miventoss in the country 
commend it. 
“It 000 of the best eduction Journal 
pagar 9, Seni, 

“ Replete with matters to tnterest."—. ¥. Sun. 
“ Is full of interesting matter.” —N. ¥. Tribune. 
“ Of interest t teathers."—I¥. ¥. "Twnes. sion.” —Paas. Huwren, N. ¥. City Normal College. 
“ Carefully prepared.”—N. Y. Witness. “It meets my ideas Of an educational pxper.”"— 
“The representative capenent —Home Jour-\Pror. WrtiiaM F. Paxecrs, Ex-Principal Winona 
pnat. 


(Minn.) Nermai Schooi. 
Lena sates “ee tern 


“Is an excellent paper for. teachers.”—Pror. 
Wass. Haspavck, N. J. Normal School. 
Sm atteatiodlet Ranecienh sherenten are well 
_— ew et 


“Tt'ts able, fresh, tively, and practical."’—Pro 
2 Psi 
best 


col erecta Reset" —Ex-Surr. (N. Y 
5. Rawpa 


“I heartily recommend it.”—Rx-Scrr. (N. Y. 
Oty) HERay, Kipp. 


the praise and sapport of the profés- 





. ee Epwarp BRooKs, Milerevile (Pa.) Normal 
oe a ta er Ana somay thousand of others. gr 4] 
E. L. KELLos¢ & Ca, 
20 PARK PLACE, N. Y, 
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“+ enenner amen 


PUBLISHERS. 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS.. 


BR OWN’S 








English Grammars. 


BROWN’S FIRST LINES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


— tof 


BROWN’'S INSTITUTES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Used in the Best Schools. 
The ell of MABE 
Kenerally admitied, ead tot withetandion th the m nginitare 
of Sehool Grammars fo that be 
the have saa ADVANCED 


Yok. 
of definition, ratiness oft ie stratio; 
prebens bray J by a) yn 


CAPT vA 
* itn 
set nite wt States te ant "tan works on, 
su 


the ch City 1 ene er oe as ie Bre ny 

books to be ed in i oa, Schoo! ‘ ~ 

eee he: [Sane sth, is bas teete “4 
d 


be 
used in the City Behools 101 tora term ‘ox ‘Ste pes years hy 
duly ist, 1880. 








De La SALLE ua ineerrre 


Second St., New York. 
ay to wM. Yoon & CO. 


excelent Brown's Series of Gram- 
ome — t Text. x rs ah Baier and meth- 


odical arrangement ess anu 
of denuttion and rules, in \dlomatic an ‘other dumeart 
conatructions, and in the “—— c 

any other English 


general plan, they are ‘i 
bs mn ammears before the ic that ve come under our 
10' 
They ‘sre used in all our schools throughout the 
United States, Yours 
vn Bot ke Bacon 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 


fable book OF BNGLISH. GRAMMARS" \s 
- “val book ot reference, and a echolar 
should haye copy, i his library, No teacher can 
affurd to be Swithouc! 


” ° 
GANOT’S PHYSICS: 

Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. IMustrated by 
Colored Plates and 844 Wood Cute. 

The best elementary treatise op sice, ¢ rimenta) 
and applied, that bat hau appeared inthe Bug fav is axe. 
It ts so written that any one ot 
elementary mathematics ‘be Sbie to he it with 
ease. Itis tly and elegantly illustrated, 
ularly - he —< Ayn to moders (rument 

ol resea’ The most atiractive coaaaee of the book, 
which tt thors ftecif into the d every subject, 
ia the fact that it is written up to the times, and it will 
furnish many teachers and students with “ tregh food 
which ey could not otherwise obtain without great 


ex se. 
ned aa the Text-Book wn the principal Colleges tn the 
Untted States. 
Very favorable terms for introduchon. Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD &CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, | o» 


PUBLISHERS OF 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 

BROOK»? CLASSICS. : 

COPPER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

WHITE'S ASTRONOMY. 

ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR, 

ROTH’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 

DIBHIZS CHOICE READING SERIES. 

WALKER’s ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 

CROOK'S & SHEM’'S NEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

HAY’S EVERY-DAY REASONING. 

~¥or terms and other Information, address the Pub- 

lishers, 


JONES BROTHERS & & 00... 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE 
path's Gram. podneteve Gren, 














CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. — CHICAG@, 
FOURTH EDITION, 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 


Those of the same kind are of thesame color and the 
following colors are used :—Blue, Pink, Yellow, White 
Red, . reen, Tea, Buif. 

Used in 27 Different States, 

Universally Recommended, 
Their increasing sale atteats their 
A key of answers accompanies get. 
Price per set ot 1000 different problems on 
board in ten colors with full Of answeé.o, a — 
"paid, one dollar, Fou will tke 
Address A. OC. MASON, Jacksonville, Til. 


FO, GRiREAS AE aaANS: 2 
dress & ware, Room 5, Nev Pas 





Ad- 





COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 
WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 
QUARTO bn ea ry Se Protusely Mlustrated. Li- 
UNI aod CE ICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. LA- 


+ ae lea Titustrated. 12mo. 
‘ABY) DICTIONARY. Llustrated. 
. Miustrated, i6mo. Halt 


f DICTIONARY. llustrated. 2%mo. Cloth, 6 

= roan, flexible, % cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 

Many special alds to seagente, in - toa very 

fall pronouncing and. ing v +» make Wor- 

a9 in iy nnn} our ha s tincaished ed educa- 

tora, most com well a8 heapest 
Dictionaries ot wre LAY 


, Publishers 
£.# LIPPANSOTE Markee” ; Philadelphia. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


I2mo. Half ron 
PRIMARY DICT CTION 





SelM BEACON LIGHT! 


The irue ‘Light, which ry yt every man that cometh 


re Bedeod Light isan unusoally attractive and 

beautiful Sunpay SCHOOL Sone Boox, by J. H. Ten- 

ney and Rev. E. A. Hoffman, who have had a very 
uccessful experience as song writers and composers. 
Their book ie the best one ever made. Tux Beacon 
Lieut bas many noble hymns, and the sweetest of melo- 

dies. Specimen copies mailed for 30 cents; Liberal 
eduction for quantities. 





) gg y+ Er 


the season 

(#1), or 
lendid Joseph Bondage, (#1), 
(81) ority the wary eney 2 (50 


ee, ta pthc os aE Bueces (#1), ort 





+ | The Emerson Method far Reed Organ, fcc 


and MaTHE very best, and has a good 
colleclion yy bs: aaNal music. . 


Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C: 8. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 


Ready April Ist. 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


HEART € VOICE. 


EDITED By W. F. SHERWIN. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 





ooo 


The Ppblishers believe that in the preparation of 
Heart and Voice 
They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


meretanrs unequaled. a and that the work contains such 
a wealth of treasures Cad and new as can be found 
in no other similarcoliectio: 


ri ac v — conta! 
arger then rhea! banc gntaine 182 ta pees | 
nes toned paper, handsomely ¢nd durably bound in 
~ on 63. a> pe, oe Saye: LF she 4 
mai le men covery) m: 
receipt’ Arh ooeee 7 ae 


T vi oS boon lied b; 
PEAR TAR YOUR sit ncarton by on took: 


John Church & Co., 
No- 5 Union Square, CINCINNATI, 0 


New York. 





Educational Bureau. ie 


Teachers supplied to Schools and Families twtthow: 
charge to employer, 


Registering Fee to Teachers, $1. 


Schools recommended to Puptis, 
Send stamp for circular, 
. MISS_FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Uaton Square, New York City. 


TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Famt 
lies with thoroughly competent Protessors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Cal} on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
1193 Broadway, bet. 2th & 2th Sts., N. Y, 


A..S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau st., or 37 Park Rew N, Y. City. 








SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS |) 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REvI Ews. ; 


| CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


./ THE USCHOOL JOURNAL. 














A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 
Cireulars free on 


and Essays’ on Food, Price 25 cents. 
M’F’G CO., 27 Union Squarg, N. Y, 


The Tonic Extract of Wheat is used where there is a fair condition of the 
Stomach, taken directly after each meal, and is ially designed for a 
nervous system in the intellectual worker. $1 each, or six bottles for $5. 
The Fibrin and W pest, for a Dyspeptic condition, taken directly after each meal. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 
The Beef and Mitk, for a very Weak Condition, taken three or four times a day. 
$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 
The Life. Food, to accompany either of the others, taken between meals. A des- 
oantal niful of this ‘ect food, a EA! 
table-an drink, an especiall ‘or those 
the alcohol, opium or tobacco habit. Fi seach on abe bottion i 


ETROLEUM JELLY |; 


Used and approved by the leading PHYSI- 
CIANS of EUROPE and AMERICA. 


The most Valuable 
Family Remedy 
known, 








eet * 





SKIN DISEASES, 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Croup and Diphtheria eo 
AaTry them. 25 and 50 cent sizes of all our goods, 


GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 




















For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 204,389 
and Stub Point, 849. For Ceneral Writing, 332, 404, 390, aad 
Falcon, 873,903. ther Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 
JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, SE Soke Sloe, How Terk: HENBY HOE, Sole Agent. 


—— BY ag DEALERY 


Se ESTERBROQK GDS 
FALCON PEN 





SURES PRICES yeaa 


WAG EA CHAE 73 THRASH, 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





POST OFFICE BOX 4;280. 





ee 


BOG Beazer ey om Tope ged, #8 outne ee 





— 


= ll J. & H. 


BERGE, 


191 Greenwich Street, New York. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, ETC. 
bE. —— f= Solicited, 


Faced eee! Inducements 


Inventive 


Free-Hand 
5,000 er LOTS 














Atiantic Ocean within vie*. 
purchasers to ercct build- 








Lot, prices 
ere POL both sexes 














Call or send stamp tor circulars to 
R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BUCKEYE BELE ruunDRY 
and Tin for or ObOTLLY 
Farms, ete. FULL 
t sent Free. 
A , Cincinnati, 0. 














